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Many persons spend much val- 
uable time in worrying over their 
troubles, in narrating them to their 
friends and whoever will Isten to 
the story. .We suggest that those 
who have troubles (and who has 
not?) spend half as much time in 
trying to cure them as they spend 
in magnifying them, and many of 
these so-called dark clouds would 
vanish and leave the bright sun- 
shine of life to fill their place. 


One can sympathize with the lit- 
tle girl who startled her mother 
with the 
scold ?”’ 


accusing twinge of conscience, re- 


tle girl, “for scolding always makes 
me feel so badly, even if it isn’t. my 
fault. 
God much if he scolded.” | 
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Eritoriaf. 


The Fraternal The Synod of California is one 


Spirit. 5f those home missionary bodies, 


pervaded by a very happy spirit of Christian 


fellowship. All of our Synods have -more or 


less touch with home missionary work; but a 


part of them are dominated by all that influ- 


ence which comes of costly consecration and 
_ self-denial. The men who drive long distances 


over mountain roads, crossing dangerous, 
swollen steams; who preach in from two to 
four places each Sunday, come to have a warm 
sympathy with one another. They once, by 
dint of great hardship, secured an education 


in the arts and in theology, at our great col-_ 


leges and seminaries, and they love to meet 


brethren of like vocation and of similar train- 


Christian This fraternal ‘spirit led to con- 
expressions of Christian 
courtesy delightful to experience. The defer- 
ence shown to the aged men by those younger 


was a notable feature. Dean Stanley, in his 


history of “The Eastern Church,” describes 
the effect of the presence in the Council at Ni- 
cea of a bishop having but one eye, having 


given up the other in the awful hour of pagan - 


persecution. Our Synod was deeply moved 
as one of the fathers, who laid the foundations 
of many churches on this Coast in early days, 
stood forth to administer the holy communion, 
and to enlighten the brethren upon the history 
of our church and her institutions, and we felt 
a throb of something akin to hero-worship as 
we saw. the place, neatly veiled from view, 
where he had: been compelled to suffer the 


loss of the precious organ of vision. Long 


will the brethren remember his words of coun- 
sel, and his graceful address, in nominating a 
brother for the office of Moderator. e 


The Yousser. The Synod has reason to be 
proud of her younger men in the 


: ministry. Their modest demeanor, their readi- 


ness to co-operate, their enthusiasm for their 
seminary alma mater, their deference to age 
and expérience, and their freedom from cranki- 
ness, bring credit to themselves and to those 


who have trained them. Soon the burdens 


and responsibilities of our church in these 
parts will fall more largely upon them; and 
that they will prove worthy of their trust we 
doubt not. 


‘Business and Many who have attended con- 


Nerves. tinuous sessions of ecclesiastical 


or of legislative bodies have felt the call of tired 
nature for repose. The nerves, so long under 
a strong tension, crave relaxation and a chance 
to recover balance. Acid phosphate is good, 
but quiet, with change of scene, is better. We 
know how time presses, and that business 
must be dispatched within limits; but we be- 
lieve that we will yet have to plan to ‘secure 
more time at Synod. One-half hour is not 
enough in which to determine the best policy 
for our Seminary; nor twenty minutes ade- 
quate in which to learn our duty to our relig- 
ious paper. . The Committee of Arrangements 
do the best they can under prevailing condi- 
tions; but some day we hope to see a docket — 
with ample limits for discussion, with room 
for recess at times, and with special hours in 
which committees and presbyteries may meet; 
and that docket should not be departed from 
save by a two-thirds vote. 


It was said of.a famous Ameri- 
can man of letters that it took 
five generations of ministers to produce him. 
We have wondered at the noble, generous, 
warm, Christian hearts of the men and women 
who were in Synod; not that some such were 


Something in 
the Blood. 


‘there, but such were nearly all. Scratch a 


Synodical attendant, and you find a Christian 
gentleman or a Christian lady. Years of god- 
ly training have left their mark. Dr. Wood- 
bridge, Dr. Babb, Dr. Scott, Dr. Burrows, and 
a host of other. worthies now over the river, | 
or near its brink, are living on. in lives helped 
and molded by their words and WERE: 


Synod The Occident.” 


Was ever _any religious paper taken so 
warmly into the affections of Christian people 
as it was our privilege to be at Stockton? 
Then we are told that it.is only a repetition 
of what took place in the Synod of Oregon 
lately at Salem. The Occident is jubilant and 


| 
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grateful beyond expression. It is not a pri- 


vate or personal enterprise, but an organ of. 


Pacific Coast. Presbyterianism. Its position 
is therefore unique. In these home mission- 
ary parts, it has a peculiar mission, and the 
brethren rightly judged that our ministers and 
families ought to give the first place to our 
own local paper, and for them to introduce 


others before it has found its way to our homes . 


is an act as unwise as it is disloyal to the needs 
of our work as pioneers. The burdens to be 
.borne seem lighter after the kind words, the 
generous subscriptions, and the promised co- 
operation of pastors and elders,aswellas bythe 
aid promised by our godly women to make it 
more largely useful. That our efforts are ap- 
preciated is seen in the addition of over five 
hundred paying subscribers during the past 
year. Five hundred more in the year to come 
will put us beyond the reach of anxiety, and 
with the help of Washington and Oregon we 
can double that needed increase. In closing, 
we beg to thank our noble corps of contribu- 
tors, our wise and helpful associate editor, 
whose unpaid-for offerings have enriched our 
pages; while our business manager has stood 
at the wheel like an old sailor, never afraid in 
calm, breeze, or storm, believing that we are 
called of God to a service, wherein our suffh- 
ciency is found alone and adequately in him. 


The Brighter Skies. 


Thirty years ago prominent leaders in physi- 
cal science, by their hostility to a revelation 


. whose import they did not comprehend, seemed 


likely, through newer conceptions of science, 
to curtail, even if they did not obliterate, the 
Christian faith. These men are mostly now 


“each in his narrow cell’; but church bells — 


keep on ringing, and the faith once for all de- 
livered unto the saints is still. heartily pro- 
claimed. In later years many feared that de- 
fection from within the church would draw 
many from their loyalty to Christ. But on ev- 
ery side we see that men cannot feed their 
souls with satisfaction save as they are nour- 
ished by the Bread of Life. The Synodical ser- 
mon of Moderator Coyle, in which he made.so 
much of the vicarious atonement, touched a 
most responsive chord in every heart. The 
‘Congregational Council recently held in Bos- 
‘ton had no moment of such supreme ecstacy 
as when singing “In the Cross of Chist I 
‘Glory.” New York Presbytery in prayer at 
Northfield, Philadelphia pastors preaching in 


tents throughout the city streets, and the loy-. 


alty to the great truths of the gospel, on the 
‘part of the millions of young people, all show 
that of Zion it may be said, “She shall not be 
greatly moved, for God is in her.” 


The engine may be built in a day, but it 
‘takes years to perfect the engineer. - 


Editorial Notes. 
ras By the Associate Editor. 
Fellowship with God. 


There is a companionship which has beauty’ 


‘and honor, has life and growth; it is compan- 


ionship with God; a very desirable and honor- 
able fellowship. John said, “Truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” And Paul speaks of “fellowship with 
the Spirit.” Jesus, who came and companion- 
shiped with the twelve, has come, and compan- 
ionships with us. He who believes may be 
shut in some room, or secluded in some field 


or piece of woods, or in some road; but he is 


notalone. He is bright with the divine bright- 
ness, and helped with the divine help. You 
may be in grave difficulties; the Lord is with 
you inthem. You may be in certain passages 
where no friend is with you or kinsman; the 
Lord is with you. You cannot follow one 
who is gone, but you may discern the Lord 
still with you. In the dark passage to the next 
world, in which passage your friends cannot 
go with you, Christ can go with you. 

The companionship of neighbors and friends — 
poorly images this correspondence and co- 
ordination. ‘The tenderness and affection, the 
beauty and peace, the wonder and glory, of the 
marriage relation do not represent fully this 
heavenly relation. There is affection on the 
Lord’s. part, affection deep like the ocean, 
broad like the sky, free like the air. He said, 
“T go and prepare a place for you, that where 
I am there ye may be also.” There is affec- 


tion on the believer’s part. He cries with the 


singer of old, “My Lord and my God!” He 
admires, he contemplates, he blesses the Lord. 
He sings—. | 
~ “Above all glory raised | 
-Friend of sinners in his name.’’ 


In this fellowship there is actually interchange. 
“*T will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.” Some of it is while reading 
the Bible, some in prayers here and there and 
many times, some in singing, and some at the 
Lord’s table; even our intimacy that is refresh- 
ing, that is eminently communion; an inter- 
change in all regular and in all irregular ways, 
an opening of the soul, a secret giving and re- 
ceiving by ways that those dear to each other 
know how to use. There is conscious and 
active intercourse—tender and intimate inter- 
change, everlasting by free donation: consent 
to it all and renewed consent. The Lord’s 
benedictions rest upon you, his word enters 
your mind, the “spirit of supplication” falls on _ 
you, and in return you “pray in the Holy 


Ghost.” 


What the Mormon Issue Means. 
The Mormon attack on civilization is an at- 


tack on the real family, the ordinary, natural, 
monogamic family. In this we are in the great 


. 
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plain country of the world. We have here 
something very dear to us. We have here 


our deepest, tenderest, most delicate, human. 


relations. We have here one of the primary 
spheres of society, one of the great creations, 
adding its own substantial life and blessedness, 
its own use and beauty, its own power and 
goodness. | would make intelligible and im- 
pressive this distinct and visible thing. “While 
it is not the largest, it is the most important, 
group in the social system. It is a distinct 
circle of life, a distinct sphere of sentiments 
and discipline, of help and consolation. 


Now, all this Mormon work is in antagon- 
ism to the true home, blights it, kills it, and 
puts instead of it that which 1s vulgar, profane 
and degenerate. 

Appreciation of the family there has ever 
been from the earliest times until now. The 
great heathen world, to “its credit, prosperity 
and happiness,” has upheld the institution. As 
one says, “No night has settled on it, no un- 
happy accident among the wretched masses 
has swept it away, no sin has risen so high as 
to overturn it.” Pagan, Jew and Christian 
have made the family the crowning glory of 
earthly things, and in every age have made 
its fragrance nearest that of paradise. So then, 
quite probably, the family shall ever continue; 
no decay shall steal upon “its glories and 
graces’; no death sap its heart and change its 
face. At least the lapse of ages has not yet 
witnessed its downfall. And between man 
who makes and God who preserves I trust the 


family to be deeper than waste or wear or evil 


can ever reach. 


There shall be no revolution, no transforma- 
tion, no subversion here. 
abolish the state, but stop short of the family, 
else there follows total destruction. We have 
seen industrial confusion, even civil chaos, but 
never no family. It is solid and indestructible, 
like the atom. Other institutions pass, but the 
family stays. It shall never be outlived. 


Divorce. 


In proportion to our sympathy with wedded 
love, and marriage vow, and home life, is our 
dislike of that terrible contrast to it all, divorce. 
This tends to make marriage a mere contract, 
something of a breaking and a broken kind. 
You may say that the mischief has been already 
wrought, and that divorce is but a formal cast- 
ing off of the wreckage. You may say that 
an eternally separating difference has already 
come; and that the divorce is the righteous 
and desirable deliverance from a deadly state. 


But how often could the divorce be avoided by © 


a better life and more patience on the part of 
one or the other, or both, of the married 
couple! A divorce is hardly a natural, a cor- 
rect solution of the problem how to make an 


Abolish the church, © 


unhappy home happy. ‘There have been gifts 


made which cannot be returned. 


In marriage there is a doing of which there 
should be no ending but for the gravest rea- 
sons. ‘There is too much behind; too much 
that is beyond recall, to have faith other than 
fast. Then, unless for extreme reasons, how 
can there be a removing of the vow without 
perjury; a making free without making false? 
Better, if possible, is it to have loyalty for life 
and death, each keeping the vowof the wedding 
day, and of each it be— . 


‘‘By your truth she shall be true, 
Ever true, as wives of yore; 

And her yes once said to you, 
Shall be yes forevermore.”’ 


The Scripture ground of divorce—namely, 


unfaithfulness—is a principle which extends in 


various directions; for example, to desertion ; 
but it certainly does not extend to mutual dis- 
like or to incompatibility of temper. Such. 


easy ways of getting apart tend to lead the par- 


ties to make no sustained effort to behave. 
There are those who so act as to make divine | 
right enough. There is a violation of the mar- 
riage vow, an unfaithfulness, that makes a cleft . 
which reaches to the bottom of the mountains. 
There is corruption where there is unfaithful- 
ness to a married partner who necessarily has. 
become connected in various ways with the 
other, woven in, become part and parcel. 
Tendrils have thickened and hardened, become. 
strong and durable. One has become depend- | 
ent for happiness upon another; and to have 
that other become more or less faithless is vile. 
Everything about it is repulsive, and its out- 
come is death. 
Marriage is a sacred ordinance. Nature, 
honor and religion, heaven and all human laws, 
enforce it. Modesty and interest are for it. . 
It is a comfort to think that evil here is rare; 
that things forbidden are let alone, and that 
in general people are not faithless, but faithful. 


Admiral Dewey is a regular church-goer, 


well as achurch member. He is a member 


and was when he was stationed in Washing- | 
ton, an officer of St. John’s Protestant Epis- 

copal church. On Sunday, Oct. 8th, he 
attended services in that church, and Dr. 
Mackay Smith, the pastor, offered the 
following special prayer: “Most gracious: 


Lord, whose mercy is over all thy works,. 


we praise Thy holy name, that thou hast- 
been pleased to conduct in safety, through: 
the perils of the great deep, this Thy servant,. 
who now desireth to return his thanks unto. 
Thee in Thy holy church. May he be duly: 
sensible of Thy merciful providence toward 
him, and express his thankfulness by a holy- 
trust in Thee and obedience to Thy laws, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen.” 
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The Synod of California. 


THE OPENING SERMON, 


This body met in the church at Stockton on 
Thursday, October i1gth, at 7:30 p. m., and 
was opened by the retiring Moderator, Kev. R. 
Coyle, D.U., with a sermon upon orgive- 
ness and the Cross.” Dr. Coyle founda his 
text in the seventh verse of the first chapter of 
the epistle of Paul to the Ephesians—‘*{n whom 
we have redemption’ through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sin, according to the riches of 
his grace.” 


In part he spoke as ‘follows: ‘There are’ 


people who cali sin by soft names: Coming 
short of an idea, a defect of education, the re- 
sult of ignorance, missing the mark and other 
such expressions are applied to it. Mrs. Eddy 
goes farther and denies that it has any reality 
whatever. She declares that sin is unknown to 
truth; that, like sickness and disease, it is only 
an illusion, and has no existence in fact. But 
no amount of word-juggling and no tricks of 
rhetoric can either rob the awful thing of its 
ugliness or eliminate it from the world. In 
spite of all the efforts that are made to decor- 


ate it with fine phrases, and to condone it, and 


make it seem almost virtuous; in spite of the 
attempts of Christiari science to hoodwink the 


judgment of men and induce them to take | 


leave of common sense, sin is the most dread- 
ful, the most persistent, the most deadly fact 
of which we have any knowledge. 
‘Look around and see, and hear, and judge 
for yourselves. Courts forever busy, prisons 
forever full, hearts forever breaking, homes 
forever shadowed—what do all these things 


_ mean, if sin is not? These scandals and law- 
suits, and frauds and crimes reported every. day: 


in every daily paper—are all these but the out- 


flowing of illusions? Alas, for the human gul- 


libility that can believe such absurdities. Some- 


times we look into men’s faces on. the streets, 


and we see the devil there, and down into 
their eyes, and we see the treachery there. 
Sometimes we listen to their talk, and we hear 
words laden with impurity, or, perhaps, we 
hear them gloat over the ruin of some fresh 
young life and smack their lips over it like a 
hound that has tasted blood. Sometimes we 
learn of things done by men, intelligent men, 
so low, so cruel, so beastly that we can but 
blush for our humanity. In the face of all this 
what shall we say of those who try to conceal 
—sin’s hideousness under smooth words or of 
those who deny that there is any sin at all? 


“But we need not look afield. The ugly 


thing is in our own lives, and so near the sur- 
face that it does not take much of a scratch to 


reveal it. Why is it that we find a lurking 


kind of comfort. in the fact that the best people 
have their weak points? ‘Why is it that a sort 
of pleasant satisfaction steals into our souls 
when a rival’s reputation is assailed? Why is 
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it that we experience a sort of contentment 
when a very good man is found to be not quite. 


as good as ne was rated? Why is it that a real 
scandal in high life always finds so many read- 
ers, even among Christian peopier ine an- 
swer to these questions 1s not at all flattering. 
it seems to declare plainly that there 1s some- 
thing in us that is inherently wrong. Indeed, 
bretnren, if we are pertectly frank with our- 


selves we shall have to admit that, however it 


got there, there is a considerable mixture of 


bad stuff in us. | 
“Let us clear the subject of all fog; let us. 


be straight and honest and candid, and coniess 


that we are sinners. If we know anything, we 


know that we have built with untempered mor- 
tar, that we have put unseasoned timber into 
our lives, that we have often made use of poor 
material and that the whole structure is sadly 
defective. There is nothing of which we are 
more certain than of the fact of indwelling sin. 


It was no debauchee, no red-handed criminal, 
but the saintly and heavenly-minded John, . 


who said: ‘If we say we have no sin we de- 
ceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.’ It 
was no wretched prodigal, with life all shat- 


tered and wrecked and wasted, but the devoted 


and unselfish Paul, who said: “This is a ‘faith- 


ful saying and worthy of all acceptance, that — 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- — 
ners, of whom I am chief.’ We are not better 

that Paul and John. In the category of the ~ 


sinning every one of us must take his place.” 


The speaker then told of the ways of punish- 


ment for sin as pointed out in the Bible, add- 
ing that nature teaches many of the same les- 


sons and that even skepticism speaks in al- 


most the same language that the sin which is 
in the world must be punished. He then ex- 


plained the Christian theory of redemption 


and forgiveness of sin. Continuing, the min- 
“Begin, then, with what we see and know 
of human love. Set the foot of the ladder there 
and climb to the heights. Let there bea rupture 
between friends, and let them become alien- 
ated from each other, and it is certain that they 
cannot be reconciled without pain. If the for- 
giveness is complete it will mean the cross. 
Try it for yourselves. Go to the man with 


whom vou have been at enmity for years, to | 


the man who has wronged and maligned you, 
and hold out the hand of reconciliation, and 


_ see if it does not cost suffering. There is noth- 


ing harder than forgiveness. It cuts to the 


very roots, and this, I suppose, is the reason 
why it is not more common. When a fellow-. 


man does us an injury we are too apt to re- 


sent it and to cherish a feeling of vindictive- 
ness. We choose the line ‘of least:resistance. . 
But if in the bigness of our hearts we should. 
really forgive him we’ could not do.it without 
taking a.certain amount.of the shame and sor- 


row of his sin into our own lives. 
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“This is the. kind of forgiveness we have 
through his blood, and when we enter into its 
deep places and grasp something of its mean- 
ing and think of what it brings us to rather 
than what it delivers us from, we do not won- 
der that our hymns are so laden with tributes 
to the grace of God. The stain can be washed 
from Lady Macbeth’s hand, and the anguish 
of remorse changed into an anthem of praise. 
Saul, the red-handed persecutor, may be par- 
doned and become Paul, the fearless hero and 
apostle of God. Bunyan, the profane tinker, 
whose talk smelled of brimstone, may have his 
sins blotted out and give to the world a story 
of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” that will never die. 
John B. Gough, the drunkard, may have for- 
giveness His blood and be trans- 
formed into the matchless advocate of temper- 


ance and manhood. Great sinners and small 


sinners, transgressors of every shade and hue, 


may have forgiveness, complete, absolute and 


eternal—a forgiveness that comes through vi- 
carious suffering of the Cross, which is the 
suffering of God Himself in Christ Jesus. 
“The old notion of a God who is impassable 
and incapable of pain, I.cannot accept. Such 
a God as that I cannot preach. He is nothing 
to me. I cannot call him father, for what kind 
of a father is that who lives above and beyond 
the heart of his children? I want a God whose 
sympathy is equal to his sovereignty, a God so 
tender, so susceptible, so compassionate, that 
he feels with me, and: for me, and receives 


upon the shores of his awn soul the waves that 


break across mine; a God, not only strong 
enough to hold the reins of the universe, but a 
God gentle enough and kind enough to hold 
me, with all my sins and all my unworthiness, 
up against his own beating heart. This is the 


God we have revealed in Jesus Christ, through 


whose blood, through whose pangs and pains, 
we ‘have redemption and the forgiveness of 
sins according to the riches of his grace.’ 


Rev. Alexander Parker, D.D., of Orange, 


was chosen Moderator, and after the Commit- 


tee of Arrangements had reported, the Synod 


took recess until the morning. 
THE SEMINARY. 


The matters pertaining to the Theological 


Seminary occupied the morning session al- 
most exclusively. Under the present condi- 
tion of its investments and property, this in- 
stitution has a large yearly deficit—this year 
$11,789.61 in running expenses, and $5,145.55 
in the care of the property of the institution ; 

total, $16,935.16. The General Fund is likely 
to be about exhausted in one year more, unless 
funds shall be raised to supplement it. Efforts 
are to. be made at once to that end. The act- 
ing chairman of the Faculty was made an ad- 
visory member. of the Board of Directors, 


without the power of voting. It was decided 


that nine members of the Board should be a 
quorum. 


CHURCH TAXATION. 


Rev. Dr. Dinsmore presented the matter 
of the proposed amendment of the con-. 
stitution of California, exempting church 
buildings (and their grounds necessary for oc- 
cupancy) from taxation, and a strong commit- 
tee was appointed to bring this matter clearly 
before our people, so that they can vote intelli- 
gently when the amendment is submitted to 
the vote of the people of the State. 


THE ‘‘OCCIDENT’’ RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That The Occident be again most 
heartily commended to the ministers and peo- 
ple of our churches, that each session be re- 
quested to appoint some active person to in- 
crease the circulation and subscription list in 
the congregation; and the Synod especially 
urge that The Occident should fave the prefer- 
ence among our people on the Pacific Coast 
over all the papers of the East, and that the 
members of Synod pledge themselves to the 
carrying out of this resolution. 

At the popular meeting on Friday evening, 
among other features, was a most interesting, 
lecture on “Home Missions,” by Rev. D. E. 


_ Finks, who exhibited a large number of ele- 


gant views, illustrating our work among our 
exceptional populations. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


The -Lord’s Supper was celebrated at 
noon, and on Saturday afternoon a most ~ 
touching memorial service was held, in 
memory of those members of. Synod 
who entered into life during the past year. The 
stated clerk, Rev. W. S. Young, very properly 
referred also to the large number of consecrat-_ 
ed wives of our ministers, who had gone to 
their rest and their reward since our last meet- 
ing. Saturday evening there was an address 
on “Christian Education,” by Pres. G. W. 
Wadsworth of Occidental College, and a talk 
on “The Saloon Problem,” by Mrs. P. D. 
Browne. Business was then resumed. A 
very interesting report on Foreign Missions 
was read by Brother Croco, and the various 
Boards were ably represented. The Standing 
Rules were amended, so that we shall here- 
after meet on Wednesday, instead of Thurs- 
day, and also that the docket, when once 
adopted, cannot be changed, except by a two- 
thirds vote; also that the docket shall provide 
for times when committees and Presbyteries _ 
can confer without withdrawing from the ses- 
sion of Synod. The next place of meeting was 


left to the Moderator and Stated Clerk. It was 


after eleven o’clock when the Synod adjourned 
on Saturday night, after a hearty vote of 
thanks. 


Baltimore is said to oaaainaies the largest ne- 
gro population of any city in the world. The 


coming census is expected to: show at least 
125,000 
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The Late Miss Elizabeth Phoebe Prentice. 


On Tuesday, the 17th of October, Elizabeth 
Phoebe Prentice, only surviving daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Prentice of Tacoma, was buried 
from their home, 702 North Q street. Miss 
Prentice was a member of the graduating class 
of 1899 from the Tacoma High School. 

A child of Christian parents, she had grown 
up in an atmosphere of Christian love and 
truth; exemplifying in her life. the sanctifying 
influences of her godly training. All who knew 
Elizabeth Prentice were charmed with the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of her Christian charac- 
ter. She early gave promise of rich intellect- 
ual gifts and Christian graces, beginning 
Christian work at twelve years of age in a lit- 


tle society called “The King’s Children,’ and 


in later years being active in the Sabbath- 
school as a substitute teacher for a time, and 
afterward in the primary department Her 
sweet influence with the little ones found illus- 
tration in the experience of one little girl who 
spent one evening in her company during 
Christmas holidays, and ever after regarded 
her as one whom she most desired to be like. 
At the funeral was an old man in poor attire 
and tottering with age, who came because the 
deceased had made him the object of care dur- 
ing the past winter. Fellow-graduates were 
there to testify the esteem and love in which 
they held her; while from church and Sab- 
bath-school a large company gathered. The 


silent power of a consecrated life was touch- 


ingly and forcefully illustrated on the occasion. 


he sickness which resulted in her removal 


from earth began immediately after her grad- 
uation from school. Upon advice of her phy- 
sician she left Tacoma in September for Los 
Angeles, hoping that a stay of a few months in 
California would restore her to health; but it 
was otherwise ordered. On the 12th of Octo- 
ber spinal meningitis seized her and took her 
away. ;lhe funeral took place on the 17th 
inst., the Rev. Dr. Little, who was her pastor, 
conducting a suitable service. White flowers 
took the place of black habiliments, and vic- 
tory was the keynote of the service. With 


tears and song she was laid in the grave “till 


Jesus comes.” 


A Glad Day. 


Sabbath, September 24th, was a day to be 
remembered by the Presbyterian church of EI- 
lensburg, Wash. . It was dedication day.;; It 
had required a long and persistent effort on 
the part of pastor and people to complete the 
edifice which that day was given to the Lord, 
free from burdensome debt. About six hun- 


dred dollars were needed to pay the small 


deficit and provide for a few things not then in 
place. The pastor, Rev. J. V. Milligan, pre- 
sented the matter, and in a few minutes it was 
provided for. There is not a handsomer audi- 


torium in the state. It has a seating capacity 


of a little more than 300, and by the use of 
chairs 500 persons were comfortably seated on 


dedication day. The pews are of the very best 


pattern furnished by the Grand Rapids Seat- 


ing Co. The auditorium forms a perfect cross, 
the pulpit occupying one arm of the cross, and 
each of the other arms is decorated with a 
handsome stained glass window. In the rear 
is a large and commodious Sunday-school 
room, primary class room, parlor, library, 
kitchen, pantry, etc. The pastor’s study opens 
from the auditorium. Rev. J. A. Laurie, the 
first pastor of the church, presented a hand- 
some pulpit Bible. Rev. C. H. Little, D.D., 
of Tacoma, preached the sermon. Text, John 
iii: 16. After the dedicatory prayer the con- 


gregation joined heartily in singing a dedi- 
cation hymn written by the pastor: 


(Tune, ‘‘Manoah.’’) 


Except the Lord our work doth own 
In vain we toil endure, 

But He our labor now doth crown, 
The blessing is secure. 


The house is built, the Lord be praised ; 
Behold the work complete, 

Here in this house which we have raised 
We worship at His feet. 


Dwell in this place, O Lord of hosts ! 

_ And make thy presence known, 

That here thy people by thy grace 
May worship toward thy throne. 


Be this the very gate of heaven 
To souls with sin oppressed, 
‘ And comfort to the sad be given, 
_ And to the weary rest. 


O Lord! We give Thee praise this day 
For what Thy love hath done. — 3 


Help us in all our earthly way 
To glorify Thy Son. © 
Many lingered long after the service was 
ended to admire and rejoice in the completed 


building. 


Those Americans are invading every market 
for national industries in the world. A while 
ago it was modern railway locomotives, and 
the Atbara steel bridge which they built over 
the heads of all competitors. Now it is Wind- 
sor Castle, the Queen’s favorite residence, that 
they have captured. A new fire-alarm system 
was to be installed in the palace, and more 
than twenty firms, we are told, competed for 
the contract—English, Continental and Amer- 


cian. “Naturally,” says a foreign journal, “the 


English firms were opposed to allowing for- 
eign contractors and foreign inventors to gain 
a foothold in the Queen’s palace, but, after a 
strong contest, the Americans were awarded 
the contract for a system of fire-alarm instru- 
ments which the judges considered the best of 
all. This system has been in use in the United 
States only a short time, but those who are fa- 
miliar with its principles and its advantages 
are not surprised at the result of the compe- 
tition.— ['Cal. Chris. Advocate. 
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“A Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 


The noon whistles were blowing in pictur- 
esque San Rafael. They echoed tnrough the 
valiey, and were wafted up to the hills which 
smile down upon the fair little town, and drive 
away rude breezes and chilling fogs which 
would play havoc in its paradise of gardens. 

Although bewitchingly beautiful to the pass- 
ing tourist, one must spend at least a part of 


their childhood in San Rafael in order to ap- 


preciate its charms. For here is the ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Kingdom” ; they are indulged with such 
a generous abundance from Mother Nature's 
“fresh air fund” that a house seems almost too 
artificial to be endured, and yet where can one 
find more charming homes, or more real liv- 


ing than in this delightful suburb? 


Before the echoing whistles had died away, 
a troop of boys and girls, neat and clean as to 


person, open and. cheery as to countenance, 


came hurrying up the village street, and, with 
happy, light steps entered the yard of an old, 
motherly-looking house, spreading out its 
wings in a pitiful attempt to cover all its 
chicks. Alas! the old house failed, for it was 
obliged to send. its babies across the street to 
the care of another sheltering roof, thus divid- 
ing the home circle. 

Into the narrow dining-room the line of 
children quietly passed, and, after repeating a 
quaint grace, sat down to a plain but whole- 
some dinner. Over in the babies’ cottage 
the scene was repeated, even the tiny little ones 
accepting without a whimper what was placed 
before them, and comporting themselves in a 
way to put to the blush many a child born to 
the purple. | oe 


The good behavior of the little people was — 


saved from the uncanny by a touch of.nature 


- supplied by a young.son of the old Adam who 


sat in disgrace in the kitchen, “eating his curds 
and whey’ for the heinous crime of using his 
spoon upon the head of his little neighbor at 
table. 

Dinner over, each little chubby face must 


pass muster at the wash basin, then hats and | 


sun-bonnets were once more donned, and the 
happy troop was off again to school. _ 

Searching for the cause for these cheerful 
faces among motherless and fatherless little 
ones, we were greeted by the matron of the 
Home, which bears the name of the San 
Rafael Presbyterian Orphanage and Farm, 
and realized that the reason was not far to 
seek. Miss Cora Edgington’s sweet face, 
denoting both amiability and strength of char- 


-acter. would attract anv hungry child-heart. 


longing for something which it misses and yet 
cannot explain, 

More than 126 children are tinder her care 
in the two houses. ‘The family under this 
charitable roof has grown so rapidly that 
worthy cases must be turned away, and the 


closest watch kept that an overcrowded home 


be not invaded by disease. The very pink of 
neatness prevails throughout the place. Bare 
halls and floors, around the strips of carpet, 
fairly glisten with cleanliness, oid and worn 
though the boards are. Beds in rows, from 


large ones to little cribs, remind one of the 


story of “Goldylocks and the Bears,” only in- 
stead of grizzly heads, yellow and brown locks. 


appear every morning to greet the sun. 


‘But, alas, the old house has done its best, 
and old age has worn its life away until the 
very ribs show through its skin. It may be 
interesting to study the structure of a building, 
but it is ‘another story” to watch a piece of 


plastering tremulously clinging to the laths. 


above your head. ? | 

The medical man of the Orphanage positive- — 
ly gave orders that the little folks be moved - 
before another winter and given more breath- ~ 


ing room; ‘therefore, presto! change! and we . - 
find ourselves a mile away from the Orphan- | 
age, at the other end of its name—the Farm. 


_A band of courageous women, determined — 


that the children should not suffer, took upon 
themselves the responsibility of ordering the. 


workmen to ply their hammers and saws in 


the erection of a new building, on a tract of 
land pleasantly situated near San Anselmo 
station, Mrs. Hearst, in her overflowing gener- 
osity, giving $1,000 towards its purchase. The ° 
farm is all paid for, and the house, on a fine 


knoll facing Mt. Tamalpais, is being hurried 
forward so that Thanksgiving dinner may be 


served to the big family in the new home. 
.. Twenty-six -hundred dollars’ worth of lum- 
-ber was donated by a friend of the Orphanage, 


Mr. Robert Dollar; Mr..and. Mrs.. Rideout 


have given $2,000, and others have been very 
generous; but there yet remains a considera- © 
ble sum to leave the Home and Farm free to a 


career of usefulness unhampered by debt. - 
When we said good-bye to the children we 


were not left’ with.a feeling of sadness, but:of 


content that they should have so happy a ref- 
uge from the sorrows of orphan childhood. . 
Not all are whole orphans, however, but are 


kept in the sheltering:arms of-the home,-while 
_.a hard-working father or mother wins. his or 
her way to a living sufficient to support-and : - 
make a home for the helpless little one... 


And with us went ‘the soul-enlarging feeling 
which sympathy inspires, especially when it is 


called forth bv the needs.of the sweetest 
flower in God’s garden of souls—a. little - 


Practical nlans, fairly comical in their: di- 


_versity. filled our minds. One visitor secretly 


resolved to take charge of the care of one 
child’s handsome teeth which needed cleaning. 


and already in imagination had sent a whole- 


sale stock of tooth-powder: Another saw-in 
a vision the immense amount of soap’ con- 


‘sumed ‘daily; another put down a memoran- 
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dum mentioning shoe leather; but the most 


business-like of them all, with a far-seeing 


eye, realized that, though all these things were 
very important, the present crisis was the one 
to be dealt with, and planned a coup, like a 
true Napoleon of finance, in the shape of a 


projected anti-fad trust, dividends to be ap- 


plied to the building fund. 


But just then the ’bus for the train stopped 


at the door, and we reluctantly betook our- 
selves, hugging fast our resolutions, to the 


train for San Francisco. | 
Edith K. Latham. 


A Manly Ministry. 

There is no vocation in life which so tests 
and reveals what is in a man as that of the 
minister of the gospel. Other professions de- 
mand ability, skill, learning. .The ministry 
demands these and more. ‘The preacher must 
give himself or he gives nothing. He is con- 
tinually giving himself—his thought, his feel- 
ing, his purpose. He cannot hide himself from 
the public gaze if he would. It is not desirable 
that he should. When he comes first to a 
community, there is perhaps an exaggeration 
of his talents. He is rated higher than he 
really is. But gradually the people see him 


and know him as he is. His utterances begin 
to have the value of his own personality. 


Though disappointed in some things, his hear- 
ers will be glad to see the “blood streak” of 
his own experience. The person whom the 


people see in the pulpit is not the preacher 


a stranger sees, but the man the people have 
seen and talked with during the week. “This 
is an inevitable result. No true man should 


fear such a test or complain against it. How 


important then that he should be a manly 
man! One of the Scriptural names given to 
our Lord is the “man Christ Jesus.” And no 
minister could wish a more honorable and 
worthy title—a Christlike man. <A large part 
of the failure of men in the ministry is due to 


the fact that they are not men, large, noble, 


generous, faithful. Men of small ideas, timid, 
narrow, unsympathetic and querulous, are 
doomed to defeat. They are handicapped in 
themselves. Ourtheological seminaries and pres- 
byterieshavetests forlearning,eloquence, piety ; 
but they have no scales to determine a young 
man’s manliness. That is in embryo, and to 
be developed in the active work of the minis- 
try. With the spread of education, and the 
general culture of the people, the minister of 
the gospel to-day has not the special honor 


which was once attached to his profession. He 
is judged by what he is as a man, and not on. 


account of his office. A Highland Scotchman 


once said concerning the ministers of his par-_ 
ish: “Our first minister was a man, but he. 


was not a mifiister: our second was a minister, 
but he was not a man; and the one we have 
at present is neither:a man nor a minister.” 


The earnest and solemn words of Dr. Dins-. 
more, found in his report to the last General 
Assembly, should be read and pondered by ev- 
ery theological student and candidate for the 
ministry: ‘The ministry is not a trade by 
which one may get a living, nor a profession 
by which he may gain renown, nor simply an 
easy and respectable way of getting through 
the world, but it is a service, a soldiership, re- 
quiring one to endure hardness, to deny him- 
self, to go anywhere and do anything, as he is 
called to work in however humble, obscure 


and lonesome a place as the Master may ap- 
point.” Edward E. Clark. 


An Army without Chaplains. 


The Thirty-fifth U. S. Volunteers, which has 
assembled and drilled at Vancouver Barracks, 
has sailed away. The regiment was consid- 
ered superior in quality of men composing it 
and in training. But they went without a 
chaplain. Many of the men had served in the 
Second Oregon, and remembering the noble 
service of Chaplain Gilbert, could appreciate 
what it would mean to be without a chaplain. 
Why is it? Can not America afford a chaplain 
for a regiment of thirteen hundred men? Any 
one who knows the value of a chaplain’s work | 


with the sick, the wounded, the homesick, 


knows that the country can not afford not to 


send chaplains. And yet all the new regi- 


ments are going without them. The ques- 
tion should be considered and agitated by the 
American people, especially by the Christians 
of America. | 

While at Vancouver Barracks the Chris- 
tians in the Thirty-fifth formed an organiza- 
tion and named it the Christian Association 
of the Thirty-fifth Infantry. By means of that | 
society they hope to hold together and 
strengthen the good influences and counteract | 
the evil influences in some measure. The pres- 
ident of the Association is a young man of 
strong, earnest character, an intelligent Chris- 
tian, a Presbyterian from one of the California 
churches. He and his companions are worthy 
the sympathy and prayers of your readers. On 
the last Sunday in the post the regiment as- 
sembled around the band stand for the fare- 
well service in the homeland. The hymns 
were sung with the regimental band leading. 
It was a solemn service: for some it may 
have been the last public worship on earth. 

A Soldier. 

"We hope that Congress will remedy this 
matter at an early day. Meanwhile some post 
chaplains have been ordered to Manila —Ed.] 


Only an hour with the children, 
Pleasantly, cheerfully given; 
Yet seed may. be sown 
In that hour alone 
Which will bring forth fruit for heaven.” 


“And the strength of the hills is His eo? 
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The Student Missionary Campaign. 
What is its field? The Presbyterian churches 


- in the United States. What is its object? By 


addresses, personal conversations, and sale of 
literature, to arouse interest in, and to stimu- 


late prayer and giving for, foreign missions. 


Who are engaged in the Campaign? Students 
of our colleges and seminaries who either in- 
tend to enter upon foreign mission work, or 
whose hearts are in the foreign field even 
though God bids them stay at home. These 
students are especially trained for the Cam- 
paign. What is the plan of operation in the 
individual church? Three days are spent in 
each church, two or three addresses given, 
conferences held with various societies inter- 
ested, or that ought to be interested in mis- 
sions, and all the homes visited with a view to 
conversing on missions and placing mission- 
ary literature. By whom is the Campaign 
managed? By the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Presbyterian church, through an advis- 
ory committee and a business manager. These 
officers work in .connection. with the various 
Woman’s Boards and with the Synodical com- 
mittees on foreign missions. The advisory 
committee, consisting of the secretaries of our 
Foreign Board, selects the workers, and has 
general supervision through the business man- 
ager. The Synodical Committee and the 
Woman’s Board jointly have charge of the 
workers’ movements within the bounds of 


their territory, making out trip sheets, and . 


providing expenses of workers. 3 


~The work which has been done this last 
summer is exceedingly encouraging and satis- 
factory. Thirteen States were entered by 31 
workers. The students visited 422 churches, 


and delivered 841 missionary addresses. In 
those churches they held conferences with 199 * 


woman’s societies, 196 missionary committées 
of the Christian Endeavor societies, and 166 
other committees of various kinds, suggesting 
new methods, and inspiring them to greater 
zeal in the Master’s work. ‘They visited 3,763 
homes, and sold’'1,011 missionary books, be- 


sides taking 858 subscriptions for missionary . 


magazines. They disposed of 221 Campaign 
libraries, each consisting of 16 up-to-date mis- 
sionary books uniformly bound and sold at 
one-half the regular retail price of the separ- 
ate volumes. Among the further results which 
can be tabulated are these: Systematic giving 
introduced in 88 churches and 47 Christian 
Endeavor societies, 82 churches subscribed 
$1,783 for foreign missions, $404 for home 
missions, and $467 for the other boards of our 
church; while $85 was taken up in cash collec- 
tions. There were 23 churches led to give to 
foreign missions for the first time. In 59 
Christian Endeavor societies missionary com- 
mittees were organized, while 100 societies de- 
cided to conduct monthly missionary meet- 


ings. Classes for the study of missions were 
started to the number of 52, while 9 woman's 
societies, 3 men’s societies and 12 young peo- © 
ple’s and children’s societies were organized; 
223 Prayer Cycles and Year Books were sold. 
Such are the statistics, but they cannot tell 
the whole story. Figures cannot tell of the 
interest aroused, the number of hearts fired 
with missionary zeal, and the impetus received 
not only by the churches visited, but also by 
the workers themselves. Much stress was 
laid upon the duty of prayer for missions. 
God answers prayer. 3 
Now, what are the plans for the next sum- . 
mer? Briefly, this—to push this Campaign 
into every church in the United States. The 
success attending the efforts of the students 
has been beyond all expectations. The Cam- © 
paign is no longer an experiment, for God has © 
evidently set his seal upon it. The States of 
the Pacific Coast ought to undertake this 
work next summer. We have a whole winter 
to perfect plans and adapt them to the some-— 
what peculiar needs of the West. | 
The work is only carried on by Presbyteries ; 
that is, workers will not be sent to individual 
churches, and when a Presbytery undertakes _ 
the Campaign it is understood that every 
church will be visited if at all possible. So, 
if there are any churches that would like to 
have the services of these workers, or would 
like to know further about*the nature of the 
work, let them correspond with the chairman 
of their Presbyterial Committees on Foreign 
Missions before the spring meeting of the 
Presbytery. Also, any information that he 
can give will be cheerfully supplied by Ray C. 


Smith, San Anselmo, Cal., Chairman of the 


Coaneatan Committee for California and Ne- 
vada. 


Protestantism in Manila. 

This is the proper term to use, as it is the 
one that is applied to us by the element which 
opposes the gospel in Manila. It seems at 
present that the great requisite is possessing 
our souls with patience. Our work for the 
past few months has been of a private nature 
rather than a public one, and the meetings 
have been held in a room of a native house, 
where the family have invited in their friends. 
Rev. Mr. Rodgers, my colleague, preaches to 
them in Spanish. They are intensely interest- 
ed, and bring in new faces each Sabbath. I 
need not mention the fierce opposition we 
meet here; we expected that it may be seen 
in the reports which are circulated in the 
press of the United States. The natives are 
pleasant and cordial, and anxious to under- 
stand something of the new religion that has 
come within their narrow sphere. Roman 


education tends to narrow the mind, not 
broaden it, and here it has succeeded in its 
purpose. 
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I will not speak of other scenes than mis-. 


sionary ; not-o1 the battles nor of our men wno 
have nnished all eartniy contiicts and are car- 


ried out, still under the flag, to the new ceme- — 


tery, or of the beauties of this island home 
that blooms in the western Pacific—only of 
the spiritual conflicts, with its fierce struggles 
and sorrow and death and beautiful home. 
For the Filipinos the conflict will be as real 
and the cost as great often as in this earthly 
war, and the peace for which they long will 
not always be found here. The Filipino is 
much maligned, and his love for superstition 
much exaggerated. He is pleasant and genial 


as a man, and eager to know of the new. cus- 


toms which the Americans bring. There is 
no danger of Protestantism influencing the 
war other than to bring it to a close. Since 
the spring there have been thousands of books 
and Bibles sold in Manila, and many more are 
being taken. Since the burning of the Tondo 
district the little Nipa houses fairly swarm 
with inhabitants; a book in one often means 
that it will be read by thirty or more people. 
It would move your heart to see the way in 


which they reach out for sympathy; a kindly 
‘word seems to be the key to their lives. They | 


are in almost complete darkness as to their 
souls, and, as for a loving interest in their 
welfare, it is not to be found. In some way, 
reader, God Almighty is going to send these 
bright boys and girls out into the island, and 


unto the bushy headed mountain tribes, and . 


the savage Igorotes, and the tribes of the 


south; the light of Jesus Christ shall shine, 


and they shall know him whom they have 


‘pierced. | 
The time seems to have come when we can 


open the work up to the public, and still build 
on a firm foundation. We could not ask the 
officials here to be more kind or considerate 
than they have been, and this has encouraged 


us greatly in our work. 


With the different languages in the Islands, 
the work in the mission field will be most 
difficult, but I believe the work of the evangel- 
ization of the major portion will be one of 


-vears, and not centuries. The work of the 


Christian Commission here among the sol- 


diers is one that is untold in its effects on the 


men; the gospel, good reading, and letters 
written home, are the principal means, and 
they are enough. The tent becomes holy 
ground, with twenty or thirty men opening 
their hearts to the mothers and sisters at home. 
De SoH, 


Growth of Presbyteriarism in Washington 
and Idaho. 

Rev. Thomas M. Gunn, D.D., who has been 
the Synodical Missionary for Washington and 
Northern Idaho for the past twelve years, and 
for three years of that time for Oegon- also, 
in closing his labors, October 1st, makes the 


following summary of the changes that have 


occurreu in the Synod during that time: 
in 1887, when he etiterea on the duties of 
Northern Idaho, in the area now covered by 
the Synod, fitty-five churcnes, of which hye 
were nominal and have since been dissolved. 
So that the real strength of the Synod at that 
time was fifty churches, with about twenty-five 
or thirty otner stations, 45 munisters, 2,545 
communicants, and 3,084 members enrolied 
in the Sabbath-schoois. Their total benevo- 
lence, as reported through the boards of the 
church, was $1,699, and for self-support and 
church-building, $19,921. | 
During these twelve years 80 new churches 
have been organized, of which 6 have been 
dissolved, and 2 have been absorbed by other 
denominations. In the same period these new 
churches have erected 62 church buildings and 
- At this time, October 1, 1899, there is a list 
of 123 churches, of which 6 may be consid- 
ered nominal; but, excluding these, there re- 
mains a reliable: force of 117 churches, with 
about 60 other preaching stations, 102 minis- 
ters, 6,632 communicants, and 10,655 enroll- . 
ment in the Sabbath-schools. Their gifts 
through the boards is $8,484, and their con- 
tributions for congregational support, $63,021. 
The number of churches and of communi- 
cants has increased two and one-fifth times; 
the number of ministers, two and two-fifths ; 
Sabbath-school members, three and two-fifths ; 
contributions for self-support have increased 
three and one-fifth times, and benevolences 
through the boards five times. 
_ Of the 117 living churches, 106 have church 
buildings, and only 11 have none. Only two 
of these edifices in the entire Synod have been 
disused by the Presbyterians, but these are 
now utilized by other denominations. Not 
one of our churches has been dissolved on 
account of hard times. Through all the 
twelve years (which have embraced the sever- 
est financial trials known in any part of the 
nation) the loss in misplaced organizations is 
less than eight per cent. About one-sixth of © 
all the membership of the entire Synod are In- 
dians, and their contributions to all benevo- 
lences are quite as liberal as those of the 
whites. | 


_ A colored boy-preacher only eight years old 
has been holding revival meetings in Chicago. 
His name is Harry Killebrew. A daily paper 
of that city says: “Owing to his. religious 
and intellectual precocity he was baptised and 
admitted to the Methodist church in Owens- 
boro, Ky., at the age of five, and was licensed 
to preach at the age of six. Ever since that 
time he has been in great demand as a revival- 
ist, and has traveled over the whole country, 
holding successful revival meetings. From all 
accounts it cannot be denied that the boy is a 
prodigy.”’ 
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The Life Jesus Imparted Is a Moral and Spitit- 
ual Power. 
_ [Extract from sermon delivered at the recent meet- 


ng of the Congregational Board of Foreign Missions, 
Prowidencs, R. I., by Rev. Geo. C. Adams, D.D. 


Life is more than existence. The sheep are alive; 
the thief came to kill, the Savior came to keep 
alive, but, more than that, to lead them in green 
pastures and beside still waters, that their life may 
be abundant. Life means progress, growth, devel- 
opment. If the eternal life Jesus came to give were 
nothing more than the privilege of eternal exist- 
ence we would not crave it. But ‘this is life eter- 
nal, that they may know thee, the only living and 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
So of life here; under the impulse of the love ot 
Christ life becomes worth living. He is the moral 
and spiritual force that moves the world. There is 
deep significance in the words of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, when he called the attention of think- 
ing people to the fact that the nations that are lead- 
ing the world in art and science and everything 
that is worth the having are the nations where 
Christ is most earnestly preached and most faithful- 
ly worshiped. That great Jew had his eyes open, 
and did not hesitate to tell what he saw. There 
has been remarkable preserving and developing 
power where Jesus has been preached until the 
heart yielded. Something has been at work on 
these races; others have had equal opportunities. 
China discovered several of our most valuable im- 
- provements long before we did; with gunpowder 
she made nothing more destructive than firecrack- 
ers; with the beginning of the mariner’s compass 
she has the record of sending only one small squad- 
ron a few miles from sight of land. With the secret 
of movable type she printed no book. The differ- 
ence between China and Germany is the difference 
between a race that has no personality because. it 
has no conception of the real fatherhood of God, 
and one that has a moral purpose, great and abid- 
ing. The people who gathered on the housetops 
at Worms as Luther went by to his great trial, and 
besought him to be firm, and quoted passages of 


the Word of God to cheer and strengthen him, had. 


life. No uncertainty there, no wavering, no cling- 
ing to ancestral traditions simply because they are 
old. They were own cousins to Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, of the same stock, and with the same spirit. 
This national or racial life is entirely dependent 
on individual life. Sociological studies have of late 
somewhat obscured this; we are at our old trick of 
inverting the divine order. We forget that when 


the Savior had the opportunity of his life, as the 


world sees it, he deliberately turned away from the 
multitudes, telling them they were after the loaves 
and fishes, and devoted himself to training the few 
who were willing to give up all for him. Cromwell 
had caught his method, when he declared that he 
believed that a few honest men were better than 
numbers, and formed his army of a thousand, who 
were never defeated. and who in many battles saved 
the day for those who, in Cromwell’s phrase, were 
not so honest. We are in danger of doing in relig- 
ion what we have long done in public charities— 
training up a great army in the church who are 
there for the loaves and fishes. The part of the 
church that does the work. bears the burden, gives 
to missions. sends the gospel round the world, may 
all be comprehended in that not very large number 
proportionately who are in the church simply and 
solely for the life it gives. For when the life of 
Jesus takes hold upon a man it quickens all his fac- 
ulties, clarifies his distinctions between right and 
wrong, stirs him up to do for others as he would 
have others do to him, makes him in every sense 


that does not penetrate the lungs; 


a new man in Christ Jesus. Christian philosophers 
in coming days may have occasion to associate in 
thought the increasing sluggishness in general 
Christian benevolence in our day with the tendency 
to try to humanize the church, thereby attracting 
attention to the outward and visible, and losin 
sight of the value Jesus puts on the immortal soul. 
In attempting to put greater stress on the command 
to love our neighbor as ourself we may forget, as 
some so-called Christians have been glad to do, 
that it is founded wholly on the other and greater, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” The Second 
Commandment never can last permanently when it 
is robbed of its power by belittling the first. The 
disciples whom Jesus trained to love God first 
through himself went to the ends of the earth for 
his sake, not for the sake of humanity; there was 
ever before them the fact that the Master was with 
them and knew their work. Paul was a debtor to 
all the earth because his sins had been forgiven 
through Jesus. 7 

When the life forces are low, and death seems in- 
evitable, the skill of the physician and the care of 
the nurse, no matter how well they are given, lose 
all their power; they are only valuable as aids to 
the life. The patient lies for weeks at the point of 
death; the doctors give him up; the pulse is only 
a slight flutter, that will go out in a moment. 
There comes the morning when the family gather 
about the bed and watch the slow, heavy breathing 
it becomes 
slower and slower; it stops; there is no pulse; the 
nurse says it is over. A few minutes later it is no- 
ticed that a faint breathing has commenced again; 
it seems a miracle, but it is a fact. The doctor 
says frankly that medicine has not done it. The 
breathing gradually. gains in strength; after a day 
or two the .patient opens his eyes and looks faintly | 
upward; .there comes a day when the nurse points 
out a slight appearance of returning flesh where the 
bones have been absolutely bare; it becomes more 
and more noticeable; then a slight use of the hands 
and arms, then of the lower limbs. It is a great 
dav when he first sits up, a greater when he takes 
his first step. He continues to gain, until every 
sense has returned in all its power, and the lad is’ 
stronger and brighter than he was before. Scien- 
tific men say it is one of those constitutions that en- 
dure in spite of death itself. But the secret of it all 
is life; the life that never left the body;. it con- 
quered disease and death itself; and under its pow- 
er the boy becomes a man. Now, is there any 
point in this recovery where we dare to say that we 
will depend no longer on life forces, but on exter- 
nals? Jesus tells us that in him is life, and he in- 
tends us to understand that this life is to have its 


work even to the end. There will never be a day 


when we can help that convalescent by treating a 
class, and so expecting to build him up. The con- 
servation of life in the one who has been sick de 
mands all our thought. So with the soul that has. 
life through the Savior. The only possibility for it 
is the love of Christ for him, and the inspiration 
that Jesus has for him. that he may be the channel 
through which the Holy Spirit carries the elad tid- 
ings to another. Christ treated souls as individuals. 


The result was the grandest missionary impulse 
the world has ever seen. 


A ‘Lutheran memorial church will soon be 
erected in Rome at a cost of $30,000. The 
money hand. | 


‘The Presbyterians of Philadelphia will raise 
$40,000 and hold evangelistic tent meetings 
fora year. : 
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Home Circfe. 
Josephine. 
When winds were blowing and the sky was gray, . 
And when the moon shone cold before the day, 
I woke to pray: 
“(Dear Lord, good Lord, his !ife is not half done, 
And his best work Thou know’st is but begun, 
Thou, Christ, his weak heart strengthen, 
Do Thou the brave life lengthen.”’ 
But on that day 


I quite forgot to pray 
For little Josephine. 


And later, when the sun was bright and fair, _ 
Though chilled with ice and snow the wintry air, 
Uprose my prayer: 


_ “Good work he’s done, dear Lord, and bravely striven; 


Good friends and kindly folk to us has given. 
O pity, Christ, the mother, 
The sisters and the brother!” 
But on that day 
I did not really pray 
For little Josephine. 


Then, full of care and work when noon was high, 
In gusts the snow-clouds blew across the sky, 
2 I prayed: ‘‘He must not die! 
The soldier boys, the caotains out at sea, 
The children, too, will miss him woefully. 
Thou, Christ, the sick canst strengthen. 
Dear Lord, this dear life lengthen.’’ 
O, why that day 
Did I not also pray 
For little Josephine? 


And when, with drifting snow, came down the night, 
And blotting out the sun shut off the light, 
‘‘Lord, brave has been the fight 


- For life. O Lord, now let him live. 


Te Deums gladly will the people give.”’ 
He’ll stay with us yet longer, 
His breath is growing stronger. 
So glad that day; 
Still thought I not to pray 
For little Josephine. 


But when at morn again the sun shone red, 
Dear little Josephine upon her bed 

Was lying dead, 
Without one touch of her dear father’s hand. 
That hour her mother near her might not stand; 


And now I find I’m crying, 
For when the child was dying, 
That very day, 
Alas! I did not pray 
For little Josephine. 


—Harper’s Bazar. 


About Debts. 


We are not going to indulge in any disser- 
tation on this subject. Our purpose is simply 
to give a few hints which may be of service 
to some of our readers, especially to the 
younger ones. | 

First, if you are out of debt, stay out. It 
may be necessary for those who are carrying 
on business to assume obligations beyond 
their immediate ability to pay. But even such 
persons should be very careful before doing so. 

hose who are working for a fixed wage,.or 


salary should endure almost any hardship rath- 
er than mortgage their future revenues. It is 


easy to persuade one’s self that the expenses 
of to-morrow will be lighter than those of to- 
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day, and the income greater; but as a matter 
of fact the case is quite often the reverse. Sulf- 
ficient unto the day are the demands thereof. 
You will probably need next week or next 
year all that you can make by your most active 
efforts. Rather than incur burdens which may 
eventually crush all the life out of you, it will 


be wise for you to wear an old coat, to eat plain 


food, to restrain yourself in the purchase of all 
unnecessary articles, and even to practice the 
virtue of self-denial in matters of hospitality 
and charity. You may honestly spend or give 
away what is your own, but to spend or give 
away what does not belong to you is to run the 
risk of injuring or defrauding some one else. 

Second, if you are in debt, get out as soon 
as possible. Set apart some share of all your 
earnings, even if it be a small share, to liqui- 
date the claims which your neighbors hold 


against you. Debts grow like a rolling snow- 


ball. The only safe thing to do with them is 
to cut them down just as rapidly as possible. © 
This remark holds good even in case you are 
nowise to blame for your existing situation, — 
and still more so in case your own folly or 


_thoughtlessness is the cause of your being un- 


der the hackle. To give up the hope of being 


o1 ce more a free man, and to suffer your cred- 


itors to whistle for their money, is to show that 
manhood. 

Third, if it should come to pass that you are 
utterly unable to meet the claims which are 


justly held against you, the proper policy is 


one of perfect frankness. You have nothing to 
make, but everything to lose, by trying to cov- 
er up or conceal the facts in the case. Deceit 


is never allowable. It is not necessary that you 


should proclaim your bankruptcy from the 
housetops, but it is a duty of the highest rank 
that you should be open and sincere toward 
those with whom you have had or are having 
business dealings. To look at the matter from 
the lowest and most worldly standpoint, your 
rehabilitation depends largely on your acting 
in strict accordance with the requirements of 
Christian ethics. The turn of the tide may 
come after a while, and it will be much more 
likely to come if you adopt the course which 
we have suggested than if you go on from year 
to year accumulating an ever-increasing load 
of financial resnonsibilities—Nashville Adv. 


How They Are Pronounced. | 


The Chicago Tribune is given as authority 
for the following pronunciation of names 
prominent during the Dreyfus trial: — 

“The pronunciation of the principal names 
connected with the Dreyfus affair is given as 
follows by Professor Neff, who emphasises the 
fact that the “g” used, for example, on the 
end of the equivalent for Baudin, is not to 
be pronounced, and yet has a value: An- 
toine, Antwan; Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Kes- 
nay de Borpair; Billot, Beeyo; Cassagnac, 
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Kassanyak ; Cavaignac, Kavanyak; Baudin, 
Bodang; Boisedeffre, Bwaddefr ; Casimir-Per- 
ier, Kahzeemeer-Payreeay; Carriere, Karr- 
_yair; Belhomme, Bellum; Bertillon, Bertee- 
yong; Brugere, Breezhair; Chanoine, Shan- 
wan; Deschanel, Dayshanell; Demange, 

_D’Manzh; Dreyfus, Drayfuce ; Dupuy, Dupui ; 
Esterhazy, Acterahzee; Freycinet, Fraysee- 
nay; Gonse, Gongse; Henry, Ohnree; Jou- 
aust, Zhuost; Rennes, Ren; Lebrun-Renauld, 
L’ Brung-R’No; Negrier, N’Gree-ay ; Pellieux, 
Pellyo; Roget, Rozhay; Waldeck-Rousseau, 
Vahldeck-Rooso; Zurlinden, Zoorlangden ; 
Clemenceau, Klaymahngso; Deroulede, D’ 
Roolaid; Delcasse, Delcass; Duchesne, Dus- 
chain; DuPaty de Clam, Du Pattee de Klang; 
Faure, Four (4); Gallifet, Galleefay ; Hano- 
taux, Ahnoto; Jaures, Zhoar; Labori, Lah- 
Boaree; Mercier, Mersee-ay ; Pannizardi, Pan- 
heedzardee; Picquart, Peekahr; Villeneuve, 
Veelnuv; Zola, Zolah; Doosier, Doosay.”’ 


Swallowing Dirt. 


_ The humorist, Bob Burdette, gives this re- 


- ceipt for swallowing dirt. We hope that no 
reader of the Recorder needs the warning this 
receipt contains.. But you may know of some 
one to whom this receipt should be read: 
“My homeless friend with the chromatic 
nose, while you are stirring up the sugar in 
a ten-cent glass of gin, let me give you a fact 
to wash down:with it. You may say you have 
longed for years for the free, independent life 
of a farmer, but you have never been able to 
get money enough to buy a farm. But there 
is where you are mistaken. For some years 
you’ have been drinking a good improved farm 
at the rate of one hundred square feet at a 


gulp. If you doubt this statement, figure it out 


for yourself. An acre of land contains 43,560 
feet; estimating, for convenience, the land at 
$43.56 an acre, you will see that it brings the 
land to just one mill per square foot. Now 
pour down the fiery dose, and imagine you are 
swallowing up a strawberry patch. Call in 
five of your friends and have them help you 
gulp down that 500-foot garden. Get on a 
prolonged spree some day and see how long it 
_ will take you to swallow a pasture land to feed 
a cow. Put down that glass of gin; there is 
dirt in it—three hundred feet of good, rich 
_ dirt worth $43.56 per acre.”—[ Exchange. 


Sick Sheep Would F ollow. 


An exchange says that Mr. Moody, who 
was traveling in the east, heard that there was 
a shepherd who still kept up the custom of 


calling his sheep by name.’ He went to the 


man and said: | 

“Let me put on: your clothes, and take 
your crook, and I will call them, and see if 
they will come to me.” 


And ‘so he did, and he called one sheep, 


“Mina, Mina,” but the whole flock ran away. 
Then he said to the shepherd: 

“Will none of them follow me when I call 
them ?” | 

The shepherd replied: “Yes, sir, some of 
them will; the sick sheep will follow anybody.” 

“I’m not going to make any application,” 
said Mr. Moody, “I leave that to you.” 


She Closed His Mouth. — 


It takes a bright woman to rebuke another 
woman’s rudeness, says McCall's Magazine— 
a general statement borne out by the following 
story : | 

A lady entered a railway train and took a 
seat in front of a newly married couple. She 


was scarcely seated before they began to pass | 


remarks about her. 7 
~ Her last year’s bonnet and cloak were fully 
criticised, with more or less giggling on the: 
bride’s part, and there is no telhng what might 
have come next if she had not put a sudden 
stop to the conversation by a bit of strategy. 
She turned her head, noticed that the bride was 
considerably older than the groom, and, in the 
smoothest of tones, said: : 
“Madam, will you please ask your son to 


close the window: behind you 


~The “son” closed his mouth, and the bride 


no longer giggled.—[ Exchange. 


At the Hague Conbicenee. 


An incident occurred at The Hague Confer- 
ence on the day when arbitration rules were 
being discussed which proved to be very inter- 
esting to the delegates. The window of the 
conference-chamber had been opened—it was 
very hot. Presently, whilst Mr. Holls was 
speaking his voice was drowned in a flood of 
eloquent music—‘the sweetest and gladdest 
sound in all nature.” A mghtingale had come 
to the conference, and from the shade of the 


“neighboring woodland undergrowth poured 


out his song in praise of peace. Some of the: 
delegates came from countries where the 
nightingale is never heard.—[ Animal World, 
London. 


Indian Population Increasing. 


There was a period covering many years im 
which there was a steady and marked decrease 
in the Indian population of the United States. 
This condition has given way to a tendency 
toward increase. In 1880 the number of adult: 
Indians, according to the Chicago Record, was. 
250,127. In 1890 this had fallen to 243,524. 
Since that date there has been a steady in- 
crease, last year’s Indian Bureau figures’ show- 


ing 262,965. The change may be due in part 
to the cessation of Indian wars, and to the 


improved sanitary conditions in which many of 
the tribes now live—[ National Stockman and 
Farmer. 
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My Grandpa. 


Say, have you seen my grandpapa? 
's:qld.anddame.and gray;. 
And his feet they totter along the road 
Where he tries to find his way. 


My clothes are always warm and new; 
His thin and worn have grown. 
They lead me when the path is rough, 
But he must walk alone. 
I wonder, wonder, why it is? 
I’m afraid it’ 's cause he’s old. 


My mamma hears me say my prayer, 
And kisses me good night; 
But grandpa says his just to God, 
Alone without alight. 
But maybe God can hear his best 
Because he is so old! | 


Say, have you seen my grandpapa? — 
His clothes are black and fine; 

There’s flowers all around his head like those 
He used to love, of mine. 


He never seems to smell the flowers. _ 
Nor open once his eyes | 

To see how much we love him now, 
As pale and still he lies. 


And O! I wonder why they kept 
7 Their kind words, flowers and love 
‘From grandpa till his sad old heart 
_ Had gone to God above? 
And why he wears that smile that =ys, 
‘I’m now no longer old ?”’ 


| —Frances Hodges White. 


Joe’s Discovery. 
W. B. 


Joe had nid hurt, so badly hurt that after 
weeks of suffering he could still walk but little 
and that.only with crutches. The time was 


heavy upon his hands; he had shelled peas and 


pared apples for mother ; he had. played with 
baby while the dishes were washed; he had 
linnped aimlessly around the yard till he was 


tired out; still the day would never end. He 


had cut calico patches till his material was all 


gone, then had sewed some of them till he was 
disgusted and flung them away. His mother 


picked up the puckered sewing with a pitiful 
look toward the boy. Her resources were so 


few, but she felt keenly the monotony of the 


same life day after day for the once active lad. 
“Joey,” she called, “why don’t you read?” 
“Pve read everything,” was the answer, in 
a voice that bravely tried not to break into 
tears. 
“Go into Mr. Gray s room and maybe you 


‘can find something,’ suggested the mother. 
Mr. Gray was the teacher, and boarded with 


them during the winter. But Joe had read 


everything the schoolmaster had left behind 


when he went away for the summer, everyening 


but the dictionary. 


“Well, why don’t you read the dictionary ? 
suggested Mrs. Morton. “I'll get it for you 


and we’ll see what we can find.” So the big 
unabridged dictionary was carried out and the 


two bent over It. 


“If I had any money,” said Joe, 


could take a trip. When rich people are 
hurt—” 


- “Never mind, ” said his mother, “let us find 7 


the word money, and see what it. means.’ 
“Huh! ’? grunted Joe, “I know what it 
means.” Nevertheless, he helped the search, 


and continued after his mother had been called 


away. He wrote down the words, and could 
scarcely wait until his father and the boys were 
in from the fields for supper until he told the 
interesting things he had found. At my re- 
quest he wrote them down for “The Presbyter- 


ian’s” boys and girls, and since that day he 
spends many a spare hour ‘chasing words,’ 


as he calls it, and finds it “‘lots of fun.” These 


are what he found the first day: 

Moneta, who really was Juno, was a Roman 
goddess in whose temple coins were made. 
Moneta’s temple, in the course of time, became 


a Mint, and at this day we know the buildings 
where our United States coins are made as - 


Mints. 

Before the government of 
made its own money, the men who owned the 
mines were accustomed to coin their metal for 
themselves. Some of them were not strictly 
honest, but one man, named Jotchim, who 
lived in a German “thal” (which is much like 
dale or valley), always gave full weight; so 
anyone receiving money stamped from Jotch- 


im’s thal, or valley, knew it was just what it 
claimed to be. So when the government be-_ 
gan. making its own money, it called certain 
pieces thalers. Joe asked their German boy 


to pronounce this for him, and he quickly saw 
where we get our word dollars. 

_ The origin of the dollar sign Joe found to 
be somewhat obscure. The best authorities, 
the dictionary said, state that the two straight 


marks stand for the Pillars of Hercules, which - 


name the ancients gave to the present Rock 
of Gibralter and its opposite mountain. The 
curve was the early sign for eight, because the 
Spanish dollars was worth eight “reals.” In 
that connection he found the tenglish mark for 
pounds, £, was only a modified capital L, from 


the corresponding Latin word librae. This is 


the word we abbreviate when we write lbs. 


for pounds. 


The smallest coin made in ancient Venice 
was called a. gazetta and was worth about one- 
and-a-half cents of our money. In those days 
there were no newspapers, so men would go 
to the public square and tell all the important 


events to the people gathered there. Those 


who went to listen each paid one gazetta for 


the privilege of hearing the news. From this 


came the term Gazette, applied to newspapers. 
The origin of the term penny is uncertain, 
but he easily found that the dime comes. from 
the Latin decimus, meaning the tenth, ° and 
from the same word comes decimal. 


“What a dunce I have been all these days — 
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when I kept groaning for eisai to do,” 


and then suddenly be-thinking himself he 
looked for the word dunce. 

“T found,” he said, “‘that«in ancient times a 
famous scholar lived whose name was Duns 
Scotus. He was so learned that the men who 
imitated him were called Dunsmen. After a 
time the system of education changed, and as 
these men opposed the new methods the term 
Dunsman became one of contempt, meaning 
a man who opposed learning. Finally it was 
shortened to dunce, and meant one who could 
not learn. 

“Now, don’t tell them any more,” he said at 
last. ‘They'll miss the fun of hunting for 
these things for themselves. But I’ll give you 
a few words to tell them to look up: Trolley, 
pen-knife, bridal, triumph, calamity, tantalize, 
and oh! they'll find so many themselves, for 
one never dreams a dictionary is so interesting 
until he begins to study it—[The Presbyter- 
ian. 


Miss Willard’s Words to Children. 

A boy and his mother, a girl and her mother, 
may and ought to speak ot anything that God 
has made. “Works of darkness” are evil. The 
secret words, the deeds before which some one 
says, “But you must never tell” —these are 
wicked and: dangerous. 

It is good for boys and girls to know the 
same things, so that the former shall not feel 
and act’so overwise. A boy whose sister 
knows all about the harness, the boat, the 
gymnastic exercise, will be far ‘more modest, 
genial and pleasant to have about. He will 
cease to bé a tease and learn how to be a 


-comrade to his wife that is to be. 


I think we ought to be neighbors to those 
who cannot talk. I see so much in those great 
eyes of oxen and cows; they look to me deep 
and sad with the misery of others that went 
before them. All creatures that can be hurt 
ought not to be hurt. If I had my way, I 
would treat them as in their place I would be 
treated. And as to flowers, I do not know 
but they can be hurt. I know that they can 
die, but I never killed one yet—that is, I nev- 
er did on purpose. However this may be, I 
know you and I agree that every human thing 
should see Love’s light in you and me. 

I thank God for my mother as for no other 
gift of his bestowing. 

Boys who are good to their mothers, and 
to their sisters in the house, always grow up to 
be nice men. 

The ideal man is “a brother of girls,” as the 
choice Arab proverb phrases it. 

_If God be with us we.can save our country 
as surely as Joan of Arc crowned her king. . 

I will speak more kindly and considerately 
to those whose claims are unrecognized by the 


societv in which I live. than T will to any oth- 


ers. I will bow more cordially to those to 


whom persons do not bow at all, wan it will 
try, in a thousand pleasant ways, to make 
them happier. God help me to keep my prom- 
ise good! 

I would have boys and girls, mef’ and wo- 
men, go together everywhere. If we could 
just make that rule, it would settle everything, 
and make this a pretty good world. 

Work is getting to be aristocratic; and not 
to work dishonorable. It is the sweat of the 
brain and the sweat of the brow that makes 
us Somebody with a capital S, instead of No- 
body with a capital N. Then let us be glad 
that we are workers with God. 

It makes more difference what sort of com- 


rades young folks have than what sort of 


teachers. 
Evermore the hand of my sister Mary, so 

true and tender, stretches down to me, and 

her heavenly lips, with a smile of love, repeat, 


“Tell everybody to be good.” 


I delighted, as a child, to lie stretched out 
upon the grass, looking up into the blue sky, 
and thinking my thoughts. Sometimes I would 
reach out my hand, appealingly, to heaven, 
and say to my sister, “See there! could you 
resist a hand that so much wanted toclasp 
your own? Of course you couldn’t, and God 
cannot, either. I believe that, though I do 
not see, He reaches down to me.” And love- 
ly, trusting Mary replied, “IT know He does, 
for mother said so. 

In 1855 I cut from my favorite Youth’s Cab- 
inet, the chief juvenile paper of that day, a 
temperance pledge, and pasting it in our family 
Bible, insisted on its being signed by every 
member of the family—parents, brother, sis- 
ter, and self. It is still there, thus signed, and 
represents the first bit of temperance work I 
ever did. 


“Stick-to-ativeness,’”’ 
BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


“Tf a fellow gwine wuhk jes as hahd as he 
ken foh fohty yeahs, somepin’s jes’ natcher- 
ally *bleeged foh to occuh,” an old darkey is 
quoted as saying. 

If we all had the upright, downright faith 
of this darkey, more things certainly would 
“occur” in this world than do. The trouble 
with too many of us is that we stop short just 
this side of success. 

“What is the use? We never can reach the 
goal,” we say, and relaxing our endeavors, or 
giving up entirely, lose sight of success forev- 
er, when with clearer vision and greater per- 
severance we might see the’ waving palms of 
victory just ahead. 

“He has staying qualities ; he sticks to ev- 
erything he undertakes,” we sometimes hear 
remarked of a young man. This is a commen- 
tary that means something. There can be no 
doubt of the issue in such a case—T{[S. S. 
Times... 
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She Hecidentaf Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at loa. m. and2p.m. Allare invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 1407. 


Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 


From ‘Tabriz to the Black Sea. 
MISS GRACE G. RUSSELL. 


My last letter was from Julfa, written just 
a week ago and mailed on the Russian side of 
the frontier. Since then we have come out of 


darkness into light, out of the semi-barbarism 


of Persia, into the, to us, seemingly lofty civ- 


ilization of Russia. What a change! ‘There, 


even a light carriage, bumping and jumping 
over unmade roads, seemed a luxury; now | 


am seated on crimson plush cushions, the 


sound of a steam whistle is in my ears, and 


in a short time the great engines underneath | 
us will be carrying us swiftly towards home © 
and loved ones. Even the same day when we 


left Persia, when we struck Machchivan, a 
poor, miserable little trans-Caucasian town, it 


seemed that we were in a new world, surround- 
ed by life, energy, push, and above all, by: 


Christianity, albeit a dead, half-heathen speci- 
men of the true religion. 
An American friend of Mrs. Holiday helped 


us to cross the Aras, fought our battles with 
the howling, fighting baggage-carriers, and 


then escorted us to the Russian custom house. 
There we had our first taste of Europeanism. 
The building was European, the ways Euro- 


‘pean, and the respectful treatment of: women 
was felt in the very atmosphere. Crossing the 


square to the Post House, we saw a pig—the 
dear creature! He did not know what pleas- 
ure he gave us, nor how we admired him 
while he went nosing about in the dust. The 


- carriage started—what a rush! The horses 


galloped, the springs bounced, but so much 


more imperceptibly than in the light spider 


carriage from America which carried us from 
Urumia to Tabriz, and we were off on a new 
and fascinating stage of the journey. Along 
the way one and another would call out, 
‘“There’s a fence!” that slanting roofed 


house?” ‘“There’s the first bicycle!” 


dies, behold a stylish-dressed European wo- 
man!” Qh, it’s grand to be out of the Orient 
for a little, even #f.the. rush and bustle are for 
the first few minutes bewildering. Yet all 
soon seems homelike and natural. 

We were five days traveling on the. Post 
road, and six in all, as Sunday 'came in -be- 
tween; and we slept late, read our Bibles, 
talked over the passages, and had butter to 
eat, which we enjoyed as much as any part of 
the Sabbath rest and refreshment. The scen- 


ery was beautiful; the great. mountains Ararat 
first, then Lake Gorchha, high up among the 
mountains; after these the Delijan pass, and 
then the quieter beauty of the Trans-Caucasus 


railroad. We reached the Black Sea at even- 


ing, in time to see the sunset shining red be- 
yond it, and as we watched, the moon rose, the 
darkness gently shrouded everything, and the 
lights of Batoum began to gleam out and twin- 
kle across the river. 

S. S. Espero, inSamsua Harbor, Black Sea. 

This is the first letter in the journey which 
has been begun quietly and without a scrim- 


‘mage, and therefore it is a pleasure to take up 


my pen. 


_ What a rush the journey has been! The 


first stage to Tabriz was a rest, a quiet little 
breathing spell, full of sweet friendships and 
happy freedom from care and haste; the visit 
in Tabriz was very enjoyable and full of inter- 
est, but so packed full that it seemed as if all 
could not be accomplished. Between Tabriz 


and Julfa we realized that traveling with a 


large party is much harder than with a few. 


The: stages were long, the time for sleeping - 


very short, and the opportunities for rest few. 
Mr. Shedd accompanied us to- Julfa, and then 
my man was our journey servant, protector, 
and dealer with all obstreperous. characters. 


The rush of Europe began on the Post road 


and kept up till-we got off in the Black Sea, 
where we had opportunity to sleep, lounge 
and recuperate... I was nearly ill from fatigue 
in the Post road, but the ladies kindly excused 
me from packing any but my own things and 
from cooking. We were advised not to trou- 
ble with camp bedsteads, but just to spread 
our quilts on the wooden benches of the car- 
avansary and sleep'on them. My quilt was 
not very thick, and we suffered from bones- 
ache, especially the first two or three nights. 


South America, topic for November. Leaf- 
lets, South America, 4 pages; Hero Series, 
Capt. Allen Gardiner, two for 5 cents; Home 


- Life, 2 cents; South America, two pages, free. 


Historical Sketches of South America,. 10 
cents. 


Christians will have written or unwritten 
creeds. Their creed is what they believe. The 
Lutheran has the following good thought on 
the subject of creeds: “The modern tirade 
against creeds is the daughter of confusion and 
unbelief. It struts about like an angel of 
light, but brings more darkness and uncertain- 
ty into the world than the most stupid creed 
ever did. Its wings flap charity and its tongue 
lisps peace ; but it isa bird of prey,and the thing 
it feeds upon is doubt—the carcass of the de- 
spised faith. So long as Christianity lasts, 
creeds will last; when men no longer need the 
latter, they can easily dispense with the for- 
mer. 
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__ PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth’ and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 


mer Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 


day in each month at 2:00 p. m._ Irivitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 


month, at Io a. m. 
Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. - Visitors always welcome. | | 
All communications intended for this column should 


besent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 


N., Portland, Oregon. 


Notes from Our Home Field. 

In a letter from Miss Helen Clark of Aug. 
28th, she speaks of a better state of feeling 
among the Spokane Indians. They are be- 
coming reconciled to the thought of her leav- 
ing them. They are very much. interested 
in the construction of their new church, the 
work of which goes rapidly forward. She 
says: “Mrs. Allen boards the white man who 
bosses the work on the building and I board 
the Indians who freely help him—give them 
their dinner. I generally give from forty to 
sixty meals a week. As the Indians are whole- 


sale consumers—especially when they have 


not had much breakfast and do not know 
where to look for their supper—I do not lack 
for employment....It is going to be a pretty 
church when finished, and the Indians are 
very proud of it. So much is centered in their 
church. I do want it to be beautiful and com- 
fortable, so it may always be a joy to them. 


Above all, I want the Spirit of God to fill tt, 


and then, that it may be none other than the 


gate of heaven to them.” 


Each year the auxiliaries of Puget Sound 
Presbyterial society make a little advance. As 


- the needs of the cause are known, interest is 


awakened in those formerly indifferent and 
increased where it existed, and the work pro- 
gresses. Did all our Christian people but 


know the uplifting effect of missions on the 
unchristianized, they would “come up to the © 


help of the Lord.” . 

_ The following interesting story is truth, not 
fiction. Among the Synodical party that re- 
cently went to Alaska were many who were 
not ministers nor the wives of ministers. Of 
these non-ministerial people was a lady who, 
though active in the Ladies’ Aid society, had 


no sympathy with the mission cause. The 


boat stopped at many places and several mis- 


sions were visited. Here were seen the prac- 


treal results of the work done by the faithful 
missionaries. The cause appealed to her as 
never before. Her sympathies were aroused 
and she saw that her duty extended beyond her 
own church. Upon her arrival at home she 
immediately undertook the preparation of a 
“box” for one of those stations. Would that 


all uriinterested could take the same trip and. 


The Ellensburgh society has instructed its. 


Secretary of Literature “to send for any leat- 


lets at any time” she may think it would be 


helpful to the society. One new member was. 
welcomed at their last meeting. Ways and 
means of raising funds were discussed and we > 
will hear later of the success of their plans. 


The. society of Westminster church, Seattle, 
held its first meeting after one month’s vaca- 
tion, September 22d. It was semi-annual 1n. 
character. Miss Garrett of Hanover, Indi- 
ana, was present as a guest of the society. She. 
brought late news from the field in the form of. 


a letter from her brother, Rev. Mr. Garrett, 
missionary to Hangchow, China. It abounded. 


in items of interest of their work, and told of. 
their labors and encouragements. The life 
and work of Mrs. Lockland in Hainain was. 
the subject of a paper prepared by one of the- 
members, and “Resume of the Year’s Work” 
was another most interesting paper. It pre- 


sented the work being done by our Boards in. 
a clear and yet comprehensive manner. Oth- 
er numbers of the program were a poem and. 


a solo, sweet and helpful. Then followed a so-. 
cial tume ‘enjoyed by all. 
Of the sixteen societies comprising our 


-Presbyterial society Fairhaven was the first to- 


order the entire list of leaflets which was ar- 


ranged by our Board in Portland, to furnish 


the societies with information on the topics. 
for each month, as given in Woman's Work — 
for Woman. ‘Two more are now using this. 
leaflet library. Next year it is earnestly huped. 
that every auxiliary will avail itself of this val- 


uable help. 


New Whatcom auxiliary furnished the. 
members of the church and congregation 
(note that they did not stop with the mem- 
bers of the society) with miteboxes, which will. 
be called in at stated periods during the year. 
We look forward with eagerness to the result. 
of this method and believe it will be a success. 


The late Cornelius Vanderbilt left many 
rare and valuable books. Among them is. 


a fine copy of the “Bay Psalm Book,” said 


to be the first book printed in the United. 
States. Another is a copy of Eliot’s Indian. 


Bible of 1685. This was once in the posses-. 


sion of Jonathan Edwards. Mr. Vanderbilt. 
paid $550 ‘for it, but it is now worth much 


more. The Bay Psalm Book left by him was. 


once in the library of the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
pastor of the Old South church, Boston. 


_.Dr;. Chalmers, one of the mission workers. 
in China‘under the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, has been there since 1852. He is 74 years 
old, but intends if he. lives to complete a half 
century's service. 
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Woman's Spnoricaf Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding. Secretary, | 


‘E201 Alice St., Oakland. 


‘‘Picturesque Home Missions.” 


Societies finding it most convenient to have 
-a lecture from Mr. Finks on Sunday evening 
will find the one on “Strange People in Our 
Land” most appropriate for a Home Mission 
Sabbath evening service. 

That these illustrated lectures are among 
the very best of their kind, and entirely adapt- 
‘ed to create interest in Presbyterian Home 
Missions is apparent from such commenda- 
-tions as the following from ex-Moderators of 
‘the General Assembly: 

“Rev. D. E. Finks gave his stereopticon 
lecture in our church. I am glad to commend 


it as an impressive method of showing the 


destitution and degradation which the gospel 
“alone can recover. Mr. Finks’ views are wise- 
2 or and well set.”—[J. L. Withrow, 
_ “His lecture was admirably illustrated, and 
‘the large audience was deeply impressed with 
‘the magnitude and tmportance of the cause he 
represents. I am sure the lecture, wherever 
‘delivered, will at once interest and inspire.”— 
[Joseph T. Smith, D.D. 
“Rev. D. E. Finks’ lecture delivered at the 
‘General Assembly gave the utmost satisfac- 


‘tion, and was enthusiastically received.”— 
[Sheldon Jackson, D.D. | 


The Salt Lake Collegiate Institute. 


The Salt Lake Collegiate Institute has en- 
tered upon its 25th year. On April 12, Igoo, 
we hope in some suitable way to celebrate 
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tions for study are most favorable. 
The course of study fits for any college. 


-Thoroughness is our one aim, and the stand 


our pupils take in Eastern schools is evidence 
that we are not missing our aim. Every teach- 
er is ‘thoroughly interested-in the intellectual 
and spiritual development of the pupils. The 
influence thrown about the young people in 
the school is most helpful. | | 

The training which our pupils receive is not 
simply that of the class room. The boys and 
girls meet at the table under. the supervision 
of the teachers, and very naturally pick up lit- 
tle points of etiquette which all young people 
need, and especially such as come from the 
farming and mining communities of Utah. 

Then a cook and his assistant are the only 
servants employed. The boys do all the work 
involved in the care of the premises, such as is 


usually done by a janitor, and the girls assist — 


with the cooking, the dishwashing, care of 
diningroom and halls, etc. Even the boys 
make their own beds and take care of their 


own rooms. You would be delighted to see — 


how skilful they become in making beds and 
fixing up a room. Every boy knows his du- 
ties and looks after them with very little over- 


sight. This is no small part of the valuable 


training they get in the school. | 
Our enrollment so far this year is 66. Of 


these twelve are from families of our Presby- 


terian ministers in. Utah and Idaho. The oth- 


ers come from Gentile and Mormon families, 


but almost all from communities where. the 
influences are decidedly Mormon. | 

The work which we do here is identical with 
that which you would find in a first-class pub- 


lic high school or academy with the addition 


of systematic Bible study, daily religious ex- 
ercises, attendance at church and Sunday- 
school required of all pupils, and a constant 


the completion of its first quarter-century. The effort to bring pupils to a consciousness of 
founder of the school is still living and is a_ sin and the need ofa Savior. I do not now re- 
citizen of California—Prof. John M. Coyner, calla year that has passed during my acquaint- 
‘of Palms, Cal. We hope to prevail upon Mr. ance with the institution without conversions 
-Coyner to come over at that time and visit the among our pupils. : 
Institution in which he spent ten of the best, | While we do not allow the public interest 
years of his life, and into which he has not in Utah affairs to ripple the peace and harmo- 
looked since he severed his connection with ny of our school work, we are all deeply aware 


— 


it, fifteen years ago. | 

During all these years it has stood firm for 
the principles upon which it was founded—the 
principles of Christian education. It has un- 
dergone some changes during these years, to 
meet the changed conditions. It has dropped 
its lower grades and so has cut down the num- 


of the significance of Mormon aggression and 
the need of strengthening our work at every 
point. If ever there was a need of mission 
work in Utah, there is greater need right now. 
_ Robert J. Caskey, Principal. 
Salt Lake City, Oct. 12, 1899. 


ber of pupils in attendance, but as a prepara- 
tory school it has no superior in the West. As 
a home for young men and women who have 
“to go away from their own homes to pursue 
their studies its equal would be hard to: find. 
With two good buildings equipped with all Kind and sweet to their own folks 

‘modern conveniences, heated by steam and é And pleasant when nobody sees. . 
“warm air and lighted by electricity, the condi- Selected. 


The girls that are wanted are good girls— 
. Good from the heart to the lips; 
_ Pure as the lily is white and pure _ 
- From its heart to its sweet leaf-tips. 
Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
Ready and anxious to please.: | 
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cause it bursts out of a foreign environment. 
(Adeney.) 


The Sundap-Scboof. 
__ Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 
Nehemiah’s Prayer. (Neh. i: J-J1.) 
LESSON VI. November 5, 1899. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—Prosber, I pray thee, thy servant 


this day. (Neh. i: 11.) 


Introduction. 
1. Time: 445 B. C. 
2. The Dismantled City. 


‘There is a good deal of discussion as to the 
meaning of the statement in Nehemiah 1: 3 


_ regarding the walls of Jerusalem being broken 


down, and the gates burned with fire. Some 
say the reference is to the destruction under 
Nebuchadrezzar, which took place a hundred 


and forty years before. This may seem a very 


ancient event to excite Nehemiah to tears; but, 


if we remember how scanty was the informa- 
‘tion which the Jews in Babylon had concern- 


ing affairs at Jerusalem it will not be consid- 
ered past belief that Nehemiah should have 


expressed painful surprise that the city had 


remained so long in this dilapidated condition. 

Others see in the words of Hanani a refer- 
ence to a more recent calamity. These writers 
suppose the events to have taken place in the 
following order: (1) The mission of Ezra; 


(2) the attempt, possibly under Ezra, to re-_ 


build the walls; (3) frustration of the plan by 


adversaries (see E.zra-iv: 7-23); (4) the impe- 


rial edict commanding the work to cease; 


(5) the overthrow of the half-finished walls, 


and the burning of the gates by the “adver- 
saries,” between the seventh and the twentieth 
years of Artaxerxes; that is, between 458 and 


445 B. C. 
3. The Jewish Cupbearer at the Court of 


Artaxerxes. 

Josephus says that it was while Nehemiah 
was taking a walk outside the city of Susa 
that “he heard some strangers that were enter- 


ing the city, after a long journey, speaking to” 


one another in the Hebrew tongue.” He 
found that they were from Judea, and in answer 
to his inquiries they told him of the sad plight 
of Jerusalem. Nehemiah had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain in a worldly sense by 
taking upon himself the concerns of these 
friendless men from a distant province. He 
was surrounded by all-the luxurious appoint- 
ments of the splendid palace which Artaxerxes 
had erected in Susa. -His position as cup- 
bearer was one of dignity and influence. He 
was one of the king’s: favorites, and -had his 
confidence. But none of these things checked 
the fervor .of his Jewish sympathies. “No 
writer of the Bible reflects the influence of 
alien culture more clearly than Nehemiah. 
Outwardly he is the most foreign Jew we meet 
with in Scripture. Yet in life and character 
he is the very ideal of a Jewish patriot. His 
patriotism shines all the more splendidly be- 


Explanatory Notes. 

I. Nehemiah’s Grief, verses 1-4. : 

Nehemiah learns from his relative Hanani. 
and others who had come up from Judea, that 
the Jews in that province were in great afflic- 
tion, and that the city walls were broken down. 
He is deeply grieved, and spends some days in 
fasting and prayer. | 

1. The words of Nehemiah,the son. of Hacha- 
liah: This title is an insertion by the editor 
who compiled the history. Chisleu: The ninth | 
month (December. The twentieth year; that 
is, of Artaxerxes I (“Longhand’’), 465-425 B.C. 
2. One of my brethren: In chapter vii: 2, Ne- 
hemiah speaks of “my brother Hanani.” This. 
may mean either brother in the strict sense, 
or cousin, or other relative. The Jews that had . 
escaped: The children of those who had -not - 


been carried away captive, but had remained 


in the land. They were in great affliction and™ 
reproach: Exposed to scorn and malice of their- 
neighbors, because of the city’s defenseless. . 
condition. | 
II. Nehemiah’s Prayer, verses 5-11. 
(a) Confession (5-7). 
Nehemiah implores the covenant-keeping-- 
God to hear his prayer for the children oe 
Israel, and his confession of his own sins and 
theirs. 
He calls Jehovah a great and terrible God, 


“that keepeth covenant ‘and mercy with them that - 
love him and keep his commandments (see R.V.) = 


The covenant relation is mutual. There must _ 
be a “keeping” on both sides, in order to its. 

integrity. If the people “keep” his law Jeho- 

vah will “keep” his promtse. 
_ 6. He had been praying a long time, day - 
and night, in behalf of the children of Israel who 
were still Jehovah’s servants. He thought less | 


of the enemies that harassed Jerusalem than of © 


the sins that brought the people into their 
wretched condition. Nehemiah was no Phari- 
see; he included himself in the wide sweep of 
his confession. Some have supposed that the. 
words “my father’s house” show that Nehe- 
miah belonged to the house of David. 

7. We have dealt very corruptly against thee: - 
Compare Psalm li: 4; Luke xv: 18. Their sin 
was committed against a personal God, and it 
was also transgression of a divine law. Nehe- 
miah, like Ezra, belonged to the noble guild 
who clung tenaciously to the “law of Moses” 
as the charter of their spiritual liberties. 
_ (b) Appeal to the Divine Promise (8-11). 

Nehemiah pleads Jehovah’s promise that, if 
his people repent, he will gather them from 
the uttermost part of heaven to their own land, 
and prays the Lord to show mercy to his coun- 
trymen, and. to prosper him when he makes 
request on their behalf before the king. 

8, 9. The words here quoted are not found ~ 


exactly in this form anywhere in the Penta- 
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teuch. They correspond most nearly to Deut. 


xxx: 1-5. meaning is clear: If the peo- 


ple transgress Jehovah’s law, he will scatter 
them abroad among the nations; but, on the 
other hand, if they turn to him he will bring 
them back from the remotest corners of the 
earth. | 

10. The thought is apparently this: “These 
are thy covenant people, whom thou didst, at 
the exodus, redeem with marvelous exhibi- 
tions of thy power.” This establishes the fun- 
damental relation, and gives faith a right to 
plead the promises that rest thereon. The 
redemption here mentioned may refer also to 
the partial deliverances since the time of Cyrus. 

11. When Nehemiah declared that the Jew- 
ish people delight (R. V.) to fear thy name; 
—that is, reverence Jehovah’s character and 
obey his will—he may have been thinking in 
part, if not mainly, of the pious Jews in Baby- 
lon, whose virtues he well knew. They had a 
deep interest in Jerusalem. Their prayers for 
the holy city ascended day and night. And if 
Nehemiah includes the Jews of Palestine in this 


description, he must have regarded them as 


possessed of the same zeal and devotion that 
actuated the better class of Babylonian Jews. 
The prayer culminates in the specific request 
that Nehemiah (who was eagerly watching 
his opportunity to get the king’s attention) 
might have access to the heart of this man, 
who, king though he was, stood on the same 


level with ordinary men in the presence of ‘‘the 


great and terrible God” to whom Nehemiah 


prayed. | 

1. Central Thought: This chapter throws 

light on the meaning and value of prayer. In 


all true prayer the soul recognizes as clearly 


the distance that separates God from man as 
the love that unites God to man; it frankly 
confesses sin; it bases its hope of salvation 
alone on God’s covenanted mercy ; it identifies 
itself with the universal company of believers ; 
it is earnest and persevering, and prays for 
specific objects. 
2. Information digs the channels in which 
3. Fasting has its place in the spiritual life. 
4. “The king’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lord as the rivers of water; he turneth it 


_ whithersoever he will.” (Prov. xxi: 1.) 


San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


It will be of inestimable value to Mormon- 
ism to get Mr. Roberts seated in Congress. 
The hierarchy plans to spend at least a half 
million dollars to accomplish it. 


A report comes from England that several 
leading merchants have changed their busi- 
ness methods since reading Mr. Sheldon’s 
book, “What Would Jesus Do?” 


EBristian Endeavor Service. 
By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 
A New Name. (Gen. xxxii: 24-29; Rev. 
Topic for November 5. 

Look out for mere sentiment here. Paul. 
was afraid of “sounding brass” and clanging 
cymbals. We ought to be. There is yet a 
heavy vein of brass in our exhortations. We 
are slow in exchanging our clanging cymbals 
of earth for the heavenly trumpets. We tol- 


erate the boiler factory because with all the 
dreadful noise we know that good, sound 


boilers are being well riveted. If it were not — 


for that confidence in the valuable results ac- 


complished, we would vote the establishment 


out of the city limits. Loud talk about names 
and experiences and expectations in a prayer- 


- meeting is to be patiently or even joyfully en- 


dured if we know that a real Christian charac- 

tér is being built up thereby. If not, then the 

effect is not altogether unlike the pounding of. 

iron. Let us vote it out. There is one place 

where the world will not tolerate. hammered 

brass, and that is in a religious service. 


Now as to names in our Christian life. It — 


is a striking fact that so much is made of them 


in the Bible. It is somewhat confusing at . 


times to find the same person mentioned un- 


der different names. Abram becomes Abra-' 


ham; Jacob is turned into Israel; Saul is sup- 


planted by Paul; and even the name of Jesus 

is changed. The real importance of these: - 
changes lies in the fact that in most instances | 
the change is made by God. It-is a matter of -- 
- divine interest rather than human. Whether | 


the practice was originally common among 


men and God took advantage of the custom to. | 


impress some of his higher ideas, does not 


matter materially. The vital point with us ~ 
is that God is interested in this fact,.and his- 
torically has. changed the names of his ser-. | 


vants, and promises to give us all “a new 

| 

It is well to note that in this Biblical hab- 

it the new name follows and does not precede 

character. When the new name comes from 


God, there is something to name. Jacob was 


not Israel until he had battled many a year, 
and in the final conflict, by the touch of his 
Contestant, had turned from the self-sufficient 
Jacob to the clinging suppliant. One is forci- 
bly reminded here of the prayer of our Lord 
when he said: “I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these 


things from the wise and understanding, and 


didst reveal them unto babes.” (Cf Luke x: 
21.) Our custom often reverses this. We 
seize upon the name and neglect to make it 
character. In the year of and following the 
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Emancipation Proclamation, it is said that 
more than four thousand children of our negro 
brothers were named Abraham Lincoln. 
Whether Lincolnite traits of character were 
correspondingly augmented might not be so 
easily affirmed. If a father is of a marked no- 
bility of character, it is risky business to make 
his son a “Jr.” Even the cigar and whisky 
trade has stolen about all the fair and sacred 
names of history in the effort to render itself 
respectable. And when we see “Ben Hur” 
cigars and “Frances Willard” whisky adver- 
tised, it ought to stir our righteous indigna- 
tion and arouse our strongest determination 
to fight everywhere the use of sacred names 
as a cloak to hide foolishness and wrongdo- 


ing. = 


It is not very safe to interpret too much in 
detail our second reference in Revelation. It 
is enough to note that the promise of the “new 
name” is made to him “who overcometh.” 


‘When there is something to name, the name 


comes. In the first chapter of Matthew we 


are told of Jesus “who is called Christ.” Have | 


we emphasized sufficiently the “new name” 
given to our precious Saviour? His parents 
“called his name Jesus.” Even he made his 
way up through the. years of devotion and 
service and suffering before the name Christ 
really and permanently became attached to 
him. It is very interesting and helpful study 
to go through the gospels and collate what 


Jesus said of himself, and note how much of it. 


seems to relate to his purpose and his work as 
the ‘‘Christ’”—the anointed one. His care is 
not, as some would have us think, chiefly to 
impress man with his relation to those he 


came to save; but rather to carefully and per- 


fectly fulfill the mission upon which his Father 
had sent him: Christ is God’s new name 


given to Jesus, and it is given, if not after- 


wards in point of time, at least in anticipation 
of what was surely to be accomplished by him. 


And this new name came into recognition — 


among men only when Jesus had made the 
name significant of his own real character. 
One thing, then, let us insist upon in this 
topic. God holds a new name in readiness to 
bestow it upon every one of us his. children. 


He only waits to have us fill our lives so full, 


that it will be appropriate to give it to us. No 
one in all eternity will.fail to know. what 
Christ, the new name that Jesus bears, signi- 
fies. So it is to be with us. Our life of fideli- 
ty and patience and sacrifice is not to be dis- 
sipated ; it is not to be lost in the great mass 
of human record. But clear as one star moves 
among all others of its constellation, each life 


career will shine forever, caught and held and | 


glorified by the new name that God will de- 


light to bestow. 


Oakland. 


Another Item to the Damning Count. 


Upon our desk there lies a personal letter 
from a thoroughly reliable source, giving par- 
ticulars of a shocking tragedy in a Western 


town, that must ‘be nameless, for obvious rea- 


sons. An earnest young Christian woman, 
25 years of age, living in that town, was, at the 
time the letter was written, a raving maniac, 
with the probability that her suffering would 
only be relieved by death; and her condition 
was caused by an almost unbelievable instance 
of drunken barbarity. 

A few weeks ago, some friends of hers, re- 


siding in the country near the town, invited 


her to visit them. She accepted the invitation 
but, much to her surprise, for she did not 
know that they were drinking people, a keg 
of beer was brought into the house in the 
evening, and she was invited to drink with 


them. The man of the house, angered at her 


persistent refusal, and probably not wholly 
responsible for his conduct on account of the © 
beer, poured liquor down her throat by force, — 
until, being wholly unused to it, she became 
helplessly intoxicated. This was done, so far 
as can be learned, without protest from the 
others present, who must, it seems certain, 
have been robbed of their senses to a consider-. 
able extent; and when she had become help- 
less another man present was allowed to in- 
flict upon her still more shameful injury. As 
a result, the poor girl never again closed her 
eyes in natural. sleep, until grief and shame 
drove her mad. | 
We recite the incident, not because it is with- 
out parallel in the history of the drink curse, 


for it has been paralleled times beyond, com- 
putation, but because we would, by this out- 


rage, due beyond question wholly to drink,. 
recall to our readers’ minds the vast catalogue . 
of reasons for abolishing by law a traffic for — 
whose continued existence not even one valid 
exeuse has ever been found.—[Exchange. | 


I like so much the legend of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, who did all for charity’s sake—that 
is, for love’s sake. You know that the heavy 
load of bread she was carrying, trying to con- 
ceal it from her husband’s eyes, all turned. to 
roses red and white when he commanded her 
to open the pack which she was bringing to 
the poor. Gentle deeds of charity always turn 
fragrant and beautiful in our hands, even when 
custom, or authority, or prudence rebukes us 
for bestowing gifts. You give a loaf and you 


_ let an angel into your heart.—[Annie H. Ry- 


der. 


The Presbyterians will try to raise this year — 
one cent a week per member for home mis- 
sions. That amount seems small, but it is 
said that in the state of New York only 84 out 
of 842 congregations heretofore have reached 


it.—The Pacific. 
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Literature of the May. 
Book Reviews. 


“Between Heathenism and Christianity.” 
By Prof. C. W. Super, LL.D. F. H. Revell 
Co. pp. 221. $1.25. This is a volume for the 
thoughtful and devout. It plainly sets forth 
the latest and best fruits of polytheistic phil- 
osophy, indicates how near unaided intellect 
may approach the divine ‘lruth and yet how 


powerless its best tenets to regenerate the 


heart and life. While the reader will find much 


to admire in the philosophy of Seneca and Plu- 
tarch, he will also find much to deplore. This 


is seen in the best of their philosophy, and the 
depraved lives of many whom they taught. 


Seneca and Plutarch are to be found among 
the best and noblest of their philosophers. In 
them and their works the wisdom of the poet 


reached its climax; they showed us how far in 
the successful quest of truth and virtue, unin- 
spired human reason may go: . They penetrate 
the arcana of the universe far enough to ob- 
tain a glimpse—but only a glimpse of splendid 
and dazzling truths. As snow-clad mountain 
pinnacles first reflect and are irridescent with 
the coming dawn of day, so these advanced 


-and grandest pinnacles of the heathen mind, 
partially caught and faintly reflected the fore- 
gleams of the radiant world religion that was 
so soon to eclipse and relegate their own to 


oblivion. The style of Seneca is nervous and 


_epigrammatic, yet imperfectly fused, like sand 
-without lime to make it cohere. . Still he is 
-master of the highest forms of oratory, often 
rising to the majestic and sublime. Plutarch 
_does not possess Seneca’s ringing and impos- 
_ing eloquence; yet his style is notable for its 
tranquil clearness, its evident sincerity, its 
ntle, tender, sympathetic spirit, and consol- 
ing moral tone. Seneca was a Boanerges, 


whose shout stirred the blood to deeds of cour- 
age, while Plutarch was a “son of consolation,” 
quietly pouring oil and balm into the wounds 
of suffering humanity. It is interesting and in- 
structive to study their works and teaching by 


the side of the writings of Paul. Their philos- 


ophy was a twilight, deepening and darkening 


into the gloom of eternal night, with no hope 


of a better day. Paul’s, on the other hand, hay- 


ing the heart of the God-man to quicken and 
beautify, was as the gleaming that precedes 


and announces the coming dawn. The vesti- 


-bule of their philosophy led into a vast void, 


but the vestibule of Christianity—itself aglow 


with divine truth, radiant with the sunburst of 


infinite wisdom and jubilant with the music of 
a hope that bridges the yawning and fathom- 
less abysses of doubt and death—leads directly 


to the open gates of the gorgeous cathedral of 


eternal heaven. The thoughtful student may 
read this book with admiration for the genius 


and industry of its author, who has set in at-_ 


tractive form the lives of two of the greatest 


intellectual torch-bearers among heathen phil- 


-osophers. | W.H. P.M. 


. Books Received. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York city: - 
‘Janice Meredith: A Story of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by Paul Leicester Ford. 
Price, $1.50. | | 
From The American’ Sunday-school Union, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: on 
‘Noble by Birth,” by Mary A. Denison. — 
From Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, III. : 
‘Pioneering in San Juan,” by Rev. Geo. 
M. Darley. D.D. Price, $1.50. 


“Searchlights on Christian Science: A 


Symposium.” Price, 25 cents. 


Trusting in God. 


They who have the most to be happy over 
are not always the happiest, any more than 


‘they are most thankful whom it would seem 


should be so. The washerwoman singing over 
her suds, glad in thinking of the necessaries 


for her little ones the well-earned dollar will 


buy, gets more compensation out of life than 
the millionaire who has tried all ways of spend- 


ing his thousands only to find each more un-— 


satisfving than the last. hep 

If each one carries his own good time with 
him, everybody will always have a good time, 
and that each one may do so (or may at least 


make a grand effort towards doing so) is the 


open secret of happiness. Nature is a good 
example and a wise teacher; the robins sing 
the ‘loudest: and sweetest before a storm, and 
the iace of the air must be wet with rain-tears 
before the sun can make the heavens smile in a 
rainbow. 


It is possible to be so firmly braced in one’s | 
‘mind that no misfortune can shake one’s se- 
renity and gladness. Witness those who have 


died for liberty or a great principle; they have 
“gone out of life with their eyes full of the sun- 
light of the Eternal.”” What a puerile, futile 
thing then is despondency over some tempo- 
rary disappointment or grief over some petty 
loss. All things in time are temporary and 


pettv. Happiness lies in ourselves and in our- 

_ “Dear child of God. in time of trouble, say: 
First, I am here by His will or permission: in 


this straight place; here will I rest. Next, he 


will keep me in his love and give me grace in 


this trial to act as his child. Then. he will 
make the trial a blessing: teach me the lesson 
he means me to learn; working in me the 
grace he intends. Last. In his good time he 
can brine me out again: how and ‘when he 
knows. I am here, by God’s permission: in 


his keeping: under his training; for his 
time.” —[ Selected. 


There is much difference between a man of 
scrrows and a sorrowful man. 
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For the Churches. 


Rev. D. E. Finks received an unusually 
warm greeting at Synod, where he gave his 
beautifully illustrated lecture. His views stand 
out marvelously real, distinct and clear. 
‘Worth the trip to Stockton; “We never saw 
such charming views;’ ‘A most enjoyable 
lecture’’—such were a few of the expressions 
heard on every side after the lecture. The en- 
thusiasm rose to a very high pitch at times 
during the evening, as the audience broke in 
with hearty applause. California showed her 
appreciation of the very high merits of the lec- 


ture. Of course, the invitations came pouring 


in to visit the various churches of Synod, and 
engagements already reach into December. If 
churches wish the lectures, no time should be 
lost, for the church that loses this universal op- 
portunity, in connection with the itinerary of 
California, will surely seriously regret it, be- 
cause the equal of it will not be tkely to come 
this way in many a year. Now is your time if 
you want “a good thing” that will furnish such 
an understanding of our country, its lights 
and shades, as cannot be obtained in any other 
way. “Thousands of dollars this trip through 
California ought to be worth to Home Mis- 
sions’ was one statement made. Write at 
once, therefore, to Miss J. C. Haight, 1201 
Alice street, Oakland, expressing your wishes, 
and all information and available dates will be 


given. 


_A Novel Meeting. 


The grave question of the day in missionary 
circles is, How can we make our meetings in- 
teresting? how increase our numbers and 
awaken a far-reaching interest in the subject 


of missions? The question is pondered over, 


and much time’ spent in discussing ways and 
means. 

The “In His Name” Young People’s For- 
eign Society held rather a novel one Monday 
evening, October 9th, at the home of Mrs. 
Hunt, 1821 Broadway. Forty-five were pres- 
ent. Five countries were represented—Persia, 
Japan, Korea, China and Africa; five camps, 
each with its captain and company, wearing 
the badge of the country they represented. 


The spaces allotted the camps were each desig- 


nated by the flag of the country, or some ap- 
propriate emblem. The camps were fortified 
by ammunition in the form of snapshot infor- 
mation, missionary and otherwise; five: min- 
utes allowed each camp. Two prizes were 


given, one for the greatest amount of informa- 


tion given in the five minutes, the other for 
the largest number in the camp. Great rivalry 


_ was'exhibited, and:excitement ran high. Sing- 


ing and items of interest alternated the firing 


+» from the camps. 


Mrs. Amy Jackson gave some interesting 
notes from Korea, taken from Mr. Bostwick. 


‘The Persians were led by Miss Sarah Gumaer ; 


China, Miss Eugenie Herron; Japan, Mr. W. 
H. Cook; Korea, Miss Josie Slocomb ; Africa,. 
Mr. F. D. McBeth. Miss Mabel Bigelow had. 
charge of the program, doing herself credit in 
its arrangement and completion. 

Mrs. Bigelow and Mrs. Ames were the Com- 
mittee on Awards, and when the decision was. 
rendered there was never a more surprised but. 
pleased camp than that of Africa, to whom was. 
given the prize for the greatest amount of in- 
formation in the allotted time. The Dark 
Continent had been victorious. There were 
only five in the camp, the writer not one of the 
number, but helped to supply them with am- 
munition. Persia and Japan tied as to num- 
bers. The prizes were boxes of fine, home- 
made candy, which was distributed through 


the camps. Refreshments and a social hour 


closed a most delightful evening. 
Lucy Grove.. 


New Sanitary Districts, 


We are glad to note the fact that bothLa- 
manda Park and North Pasadena have won 
the battle against the saloon power. It will be 
remembered that we gave an account some 
time ago of the inception of the movement to 
establish sanitary districts in both these places. 
The saloon power of Los Angeles came to the 
aid of the local liquor dealers, and the con- 
test was a vigorous one. But the Anti-Saloon 
League carried the day. The election oc- 
curred Oct. 10th, The vote in Lamanda Park 
was 126 for and I01 against the Sanitary dis- 
trict; in North Pasadena 195 votes were cast 
for and 109 against the Sanitary district. Once 
more is it demonstrated that the better ele- 


ments of the community can win the battle for 


righteousness, if thoroughly united. Dr. E. S. 
Chapman has our congratulations on this add- 


ed victory for the Anti-Saloon League. Of 


course our pastors and members in both those 
towns were in the thickest of the fight, as they 
always are. Let the good work continue. 
There are fifty districts in California now 
cursed by village saloons and country road- 
houses that could be rid of these abominations. 


if the moral forces were to combine for the 
purpose of establishing Sanitary districts un-. 


der the law of 1895. But we warn our people 
of one thing: The whisky men will never for- 
give us for our taking advantage of this law 
for anti-saloon purposes, and if ever they find 
themselves in power in the State Legislature, 
they will attempt to repeal that law, or at least 
to rob it of vital power by some sort of amend- 
ment. Let us make the most of our oppor-_ 


tunity in the name of all that is good and true. 
—C. C. Advocate. 


President McKinley, the other day, said 
“We have already expanded; who will con- 
tract us?” 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
-any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
‘tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd 


Ministerial Union. 


Rev. R. W. Reynolds addressed the 
Union, Monday, October 16th, on “How 
to Build up a Sunday-school.” He said 
he was glad the subject was given in 
such specific form, as it enabled him to 
discuss it in a practical rather than theo- 
retic manner. As the subject was building 
up a Sunday-school, he took it as refer- 
ring to infusing new life into one that 
had run down, rather than beginning a 
new school, and would so treat it. The 
essentials of such an undertaking may 
be considered under two heads; first, 
work in the field itself; and, second, 
work in the field about and around it 
In the school a good superintendent 
is necessary, and especially one of en- 
thusiasm and tact in the use of means. 
Straight gospel effort is-often unpalata- 
ble to children. They should be caught 
with guile, and in an interesting and 


- pleasing manner, Enthusiasm will help 


to bring and help to hold. The hard 
part is the gathering in, and in this 
pastors have much to do, Never ask 
a child to your school that goes to any 
other denominational school in the par- 
ish. But if there is a scholar that goes 
to another school of your denomination, 
and that school is outside your parish, 
go for him. House-to-house visitation 
Ss very important. Do it faithfully and 
persist in it. Never leave off with child- 
ren that go tono school until you get 
‘them. Ask the children to help; en- 
courage class rivalry; develop enthusi- 
asm, and use every method to hold 
them after you get them. To sum up, 
first get the children, then hold them. 
Monday, October 30th, the topic will be 
“Echoes from the Synod.”’ | 


Oregon. 


ROSEBURG.—October 17th a most in- 
teresting service was held in the church. 
It was the occasion of the installation of 
Rev. J. A. Townsend, Ph D., as pastor. 
By a wise arrangement of the pastor- 
elect the installation was set for a night 
when the members of Presbytery must 
needs pass through Roseburg on their 
return from Synod. Rev. F. G. Strange 


presided, propmnres the questions, | 


and praye The serinon was by Rev. 
C. W. Hays of Grant’s Pass, and was an 
earnest appeal to follow Christ. Rev. 
W. S. Holt, D.D., gave the. charge to 
the pastor under two points, as leader 


and feeder. Rev. J. E. Blair gave the} 


charge to the people, urging the neces- 
Sity of loyalty and faithfulness. Father 
‘Christison, who has returned recently 
from Dakota, and Rev. Robert Ennis of 
Bandon, and Rev. S. H. Jones of Jack- 
sonville shared in the services. At the 
close the people pressed about their pas- 


tor and many hearty words were spoken. 


W. S. Holt. 


The Presbytery of Portland held its 
stated fall meeting with the Calvary 
Presbyterian church, Portland, October 
gth-11th. The opening sermon was by 
Rev. H. Marcotte, the retiring Moder- 
ator from Matt. xiii: 54. Rev. J. E. 
Snyder was chosen Moderator; Rev. 
W. S. Holt was reelected Stated 
Clerk for three years, and Rev. A. J. 
Montgomery was re-elected Permanent 
Clerk for the same term. Elder M. N. 
Hamilton was chosen Temporary Clerk. 
Mr. Abraham D. Soper, a graduate of the 
last class in San Francisco Seminary, ap- 


peared before Presbytery, and asked for 


licensure and ordination to the Gospel 
ministry. He was carefully and thor- 
oughly examined as required by our 
Book, and the examination was sustained. 
On Tuesday afternoon after answering 
the constitutional questions in the af- 
firmative, Mr. Soper was licensed to 
preach, and then was solemnly ordained 
as an evangelist,by the laying on of hands. 


D., then gave a touchiug charge to the 
evangelist, and the name of Rev. 
Abraham Dodd Soper was enrolled. The 
Commissioners of the last Assembly re- 
ported on the meeting and were com- 
mended for their fidelity. 


Rev. A. R. Griggs was dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Olympia, at his own 
request. Parts for trial were assigned 
to Mr. George Roach, a student in the 
Senior Class at San Francisco Seminary. 
Permanent committees were elected for 
the next three years. Resolutions were 
adopted concerning the death of Rev. 


His former pastor, Rev. E. P. Hill, D. 


John Morrison, late pastor of Calvary 
church. A letter was read from Rev. 
Warren H.Landon. Rev. R.K. Ross, of 
the Presbytery of Winona, was author- 
ized to labor within our bounds until the 
next meeting of Piesbytery. Rev. W. 
R. Edwards was allowed to serve the 
church known as Clackamas First, until 
the next meeting of Presbytery, it being 
understood that the church desires his 
help. Rev. W.M. Martin, of the Pres- 
bytery of Santa Rosa, was present and 
was invited to sit as a corresponding 
member. Rev. J. E. Snyder resigned 
his work as Sabbath-school Missionary, 
and the matterof securing another was 
referred to the S. S. Committe with 
power toact. The Permanent Commit- 
tees presented their annual reports as 
usual, 


The following resolution concerning 


the OCCIDENT was unanimously adopted: 

“The Presbytery of Portland desires 
to place on record its appreciation of the 
self-denying labors of the editors and 
manager of the OCCIDENT. We under- 
stand some of the difficulties with which 
they are compelled to contend. We 
recognize the increasing value of the 
OCCIDENT as an adjunct of our Church 
work and we promise such support as 
we may; be able to give. We note with 
satisfaction that Rev. Wm. Travis has 
been appointed agent for the OCCIDENT, 
and we trust our members will respond 
to his appeals in such way as to give 
substantial assistance to our Church 
paper, while at the same time they will 
obtain wholesome reading for the family 
circle.”’ | 


BAKING 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry Cooks declare is unobtainable 
‘by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


‘ ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Presbytery adjourned to meet at the 
call of the Moderator. W. S. Holt,S.C. 


The Presbytery of Southern Oregon 
met at Oakland October roth. Rev. A. 
Haberly was Moderator, and Elder E. 
A. Adams of Myrtle Point was tem po- 
rary clerk. The attendance was unusu- 
ally large, especially the attendance of 
elders. The new church of Curry 
county, organized at Wedderburn, was 
enrolled. Dr. J. A. Townsend accepted 
the call extended to him last spring by 
the Roseburg church, and he was in- 
stalled: October 17th. Rev. F, G. Strange 
presided and propounded the constitu- 
tional questions. Rev. C. W. Hays 
preached the sermon. Dr. W. S.:Holt 
charged the pastor, and Rev. J. FE. Blair 
addressed the people. Other brethren 
of Presbytery were present and assisted 
in the exercises. Four sermons were 

preached during the meeting ot Presby- 
tery, and this added: very much to the 
profit: and interest of the meeting. Rev. 
Geo. Gillespie was chosed as ministerial 
commissioner to the next General As- 
sembly, with Rev. Wm. Clyde as his al- 
ternate. Elder’ R. P. Neil of Ashland 
was also elected as a commissioner, with 
Elder, E. E. Gore as his alternate. Rev. 
J. E.:Blair was continued as Sabbath- 
school‘and Presbyterial missionary. The 
Coquille church is preparing to securea 
house of worship. Licentiate Levi Jobn- | 


son was dismissed to.the care of the. 


East Oregon Presbytery, that he may 
accepti the position of Sabbath-school 
missionary in that Presbytery. Grant’s 


Pass: was chosen as the. place of the 
spring meeting. This Home Mission | 


Presbytery was never in bétter condi- 
tion. With three self-sustaining churclies 
and three installed. pastors the Presby- 
tery is forging ahead. All our churches 
are supplied with preaching, save Oak- 
land and Yoncalla, and they will soon 
havea minister. 

Strange, Stated Clerk. 


‘Washington. 


ELLENSBURG. — Ten new members 


were received into the church at the 


quarterly communion service, October. 


8th. The people are united and happy, 
and with the new building are hoping 
to do better work for the Lord than ever 
before. 


The Presbytery of Prinlchiee met Oct. 
3, 1899, with the church of Harrington, 
Wash., in their newly erected building, 
which i is said to be the best church-build- 
ing inthe presbytery, outside the city of 
Spokane. There were present twelve 
ministers and eight ruling elders, two 
of the latter being representatives 
of the churches of the Spokane 
tribe of Indians. 
Shields was elected Moderator, and 
Elder C. A. Phipps, temporary clerk. 
Rev. William. Parker was dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Troy. The organiza- 
tion of a church at Creston, Wash., of 
nineteen members was reported and en- 
tolled, This. was the best meeting of 
presbytery, for some years in this, 
that nearly every permanent committee 
came up with a report duly prepared 
and more interest was taken by all the 


4 


members in the business of eae 7 


Assembly, Rev. L. E. Jesseph and Elder: 
J. Grier Long, gave very interesting and | 
thorough reports of the doings of that. 


presbytery some of the impressions made 
upon them by the Assembly of 1899. 
Elder C. A. Phipps was re-elected Sab-. 
bath-school missionary. presbytery. 
adjourned to meet on the first Friday: 
in April,in the First Presbyterian church. 
of Spokane. Some very helpful and: 
practical features are promised for that. 
meeting. E. A. Walker, S.C. 


The Semi-annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Presbyterial was held’ at the’ 
First Church, Spokane, Tuesday. after- ' 


4 


our worthy President, presided. All 


the President. ‘Echoes from Alaska’’’ 


| were given by several of the ladies who} 
went upon the Synodical excursion. Mrs.. 
Ware read a thoughtful sketch of this: 


excursion among. ice-bergs and’ mission | 
stations.: Actual face-tg-face contact tends’ 


clime. 


William : Duncan, in fifty years of de-} 
voted labor, had transformed this [Indian 
tribe into a self-supporting, prosperous, 
Christian people. The’ beautiful white 


ortions, The walls and floors, which are. 


woods, show fine workmanship. The| 
cannery;: planing-mill, shoe shops: and | 
other factories are conducted.on’ the Cco- 


chil- 


people are all well. dressed and. the 
white 


dren read and speak English.. No 


| man, except Mr. Duncan, is allowed to 
live on the Island, which, perhaps, ac- | 
‘counts for its morality and prosperity. ‘Al 
good story was told of ari Episcopal | 


brother, not a Presbyterian (?), among 
the excursionists who essayed to light a 
cigar before leaving the wharf. A resi- 
dent of this model settlement tapped 
him upon the shoulder, informing him 
that ‘‘No smoking is allowed here.” A 
general discussion of ways and means to 
awaken interest in Presbyterial and 
auxiliary societies, closed this pleasant 
hour. C. B. Schorr, Cor. Sec. 


Nevada. 


CARSON City.—Last Sabbath, Oct. 15, 
Rev. C. H. Smith, of Wells and Deeth, 
visited us on his way to Presbytery, and 
held communion, at which ‘time five 
young girls were received on profession 


of their faith, Mr. Smith gave as his 


text, I Cor. 3:16, upon which he based 


-his sermon, which was well rendered and 


enjoyed by all present. Next Sabbath 
we will have no services as our pastor, 
A. J. MacMurtry, has gone to Elk 
Grove and Stockton at which places 


Presbytery and Synod meet respectively. 


noon, October. to. Mrs. Josephine Purine, } 


joined heartily in the Bible reading, led’ 
by Mrs, Sutherland of Iowa, a sister of 


to strengthen interest in these fields and’ 
awakens sympathy for the brave men | TRY w. H. WISEMAN 
and women who labor in that Arctic} 
Mrs. Dunlap gave a graphic ac- | 
count of that phenomenal settlement of | 


Met-lah-kat-la upon Annette Island. him Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 


inlaid with highly polished natural| 


operative plans, most successfully, The |. 


body, and thrillingly imparted to the: thc 


The commissioners to the last General}: 


‘It’s easily and quickly done, without | 
scratching or wearing the most deli- 
cate surface. The proof is in the] 
trying; that costs nothing. 


We supply the material for that simply for 
the asking. Bux, postpuid, 15 Lts.in stuinps. 


Grocers and druggists set} it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer ie ; 


COAL, 


TEL SUTTER 2861. 
Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 


in any quantity. 
church 104 feet long is perfect in pro-.| : 


MURRAY M. HARRIS 


Organ Builder 


Church, Chapel and Parlor Pipe Organs | 


657, 659 San Fernando St. 
LUS ANGELES, Cal. 


iia larger and employs more men 
ha: all other organ factories combined 
v stofS:. Lo is. Catalogue free. 
Tal ORG 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonial. | 


Established 1850, — Tel. Main No. 43. 


C. WRIGHT. C. S. WRIGHT. 


N. GRAY & CO.., 
UNDERTAKERS 


» 641-643-645 Sacramento Street. 


Cor. Webb, San Francisco. 
‘Embaiming a Specialty 
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| Died. | 

On Wednesday, Oct. 11, 1899, ‘at Los 
Angeles, Rev. Benjamin Oliver Junkin. 

This beloved servant of Christ was 
born at Hope Mills, Clarion County, 
Penn., March 17, 1826. He united with 
the church in early life, just how early 
his surviving family do not know. In 
1858 he entered the ministry, being or- 
dained by the Presbytery of. Clarion. 

His labors were entirely given to Home 
Mission fields, The scenes of his prin- 
Cipal labors were, in succession, the 
churches of Belle Centre, O.; Delaware 
Grove, Ridgeway and Callensburg, Pa.; 
Union and Hicksville, Ohio; 
Iowa; and Fairmount and Concord; Pa. 
In 1883 he came to California, making 
his home in Los Angeles. 


He had no charge in this State, though | 


the churches of San Pedro, Wilmington, 
Antelope Valley, Lankershire, and other 
places enjuyed his ministry for longer or 
shorter terms. In person he was tall 
and of rather commanding presence. 
In character he was modest, gentle, 
gracious—a nian of fine mind and clear 
opinions—a good scholar and a true 
man of God. After a long and weari- 
some illness he gently fell asleep as the 
sun went down Wednesday, Oct. 11th. 
The funeral services were held from his 
late residence on the Friday following. 


He leaves a widow and two daughters. | 


SWEET PEAS. 


_ Many communications have lately 
appeared in the trade journals in re- 
lation to the apparent weakness which 
some suppose to have developed in 


the constitution of the sweet pea. | 


Others deny that such a weakness 
exists, but that seed improperly 
raised by some growers in order to 
obtain the greatest quantity at the 
least expense proves to be deficient 
in vigor, while that produced by good 
cultivators is quite satisfactory. These 
different opinions do not yet find in 
established facts a’ basis of reconcilia- 
tion, consequently the discussion will 
be apt to continue until all the facts 
are thoroughly understood. In the 
meantime those who raise sweet peas 
should be guided by a few rules that 
appear to be well founded, which are 
the following: A 

The plants should not be raised for 
two successive seasons on the same 
ground, | 

Sweet peas should not be planted 
on the same ground after culinary 
peas. 
Excessive manuring with stable 
manure in the row immediately -be-| 
fore sowing the seed is not desirable. 
Ground intended for sweet peasif-not 
left in good condition after taking the 
last crop will be better for manuring 


Dexter, | 


Pale 


* ness to the b 


» 


Miss Cordelia Moore, of Malone, 
N. Y., until recently, has been a 
life-long invalid from palpitation 
of the heart and weakness of the 
blood. 
Physicians were puzzled over 
her case, their most skillful efforts 
were baffled. Various remedies 
were tried withoutavail. The pro- 
verbial ‘‘change of climate’’ was 
advised, but the constant change 
wore upon her until, to quote her 
mother’s words, ‘‘she became a 
living ghost.’’ Miss Moore said: 
“Upon advice of a friend I began 
taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People and before the first 
box was used I noticed a great 
change. I began to regain my 
appetite and felt better generally. 
After finishing the first box I took 
six more. The effect was wonder- 
ful. I grew strong and gained in 
flesh. I never felt better in my 
life than Ido now. I weigh more 


than ever before and I consider § 


myself cured.’’ 
From the Gazette, Malone, N. Y. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and rich- 

loot and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for 
such diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 


sold by the dozen or hundred, but always in pack- 
ages. At all druggists, or direct from the Dr. Wil- 
liams Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 60 
cents per box, 6 boxes $2.60 


| | paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neural-. 
| gia, rheumatism, nervous headache, the 
after-effects of the grip, palpitation of the 
| heart, pale and sallow complexions, and all 
| _ forms of weakness either in male or female. 
| | . Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are never 


the previous fall rather than at the 
spring seeding. 

The use of artificial fertilizers, the 
so-called ‘‘phosphates,’’ bone meal, 
nitrate of soda, etc., can be made in 
spring at the time of planting or soon 
after. | 


. Thin sowing, by which is meant 
planting the seeds fromfour to six | 


inches apart, is conducive to vigor 
and strength of the plants which come 


\later into bloom, but continue much 
longer than the plants from thick 


seeding. 


hoe or cultivator in dry weather, thus 
producing a dust mulch, is preferable 


to artificial watering, unless irrigating 


* Frequent stirring of the soil with 


facilities afford opportunities for a 
regular and abundant supply of 
water.— From Vick’s Magazine for 
October. 


WASHING THE HAIR. 


The hair should not be washed 
oftener than once in eight weeks. To 
shampoo it, beat up the whites of 
three eggs and rub well on the scalp. 
The lime in the egg is food for the 
roots of the hair, but does not cleanse 
it entirely. Next wash it thoroughly 
with green castile soap in two waters. 
comfortably warm to the touch. Rub 
well, taking care not to scratch the 
head. Rinse it in at least three 
waters, the first warm, the last cold. 
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Rub almost dry with a coarse towel 
and then with the hands. ° Finish 
with a sun-bath. 


Never use borax, ammonia, or 
soda. All kill the coloring matter 
in the roots of the hair. Never dry 
by heat, as it makes the hair brittle. 
For gray hair, when washing, never 
use ordinary soap, as it makes it 
yellow. Green castile is the best for 
general use. A few drops of com- 
mon bluing put into the last water, 
- when rinsing gray or white hair, give 
it a beautiful shade, and does no 
harm. It is usually well to singe or 
clip the hair once a year. When it 
is desirable to keep the ends of the 
hair closed in order to prevent the 


escape of nutritive matter, singeing | 


is best. Unless one is in perfect 
health, however, it should never be 
singed, because any impurities which 


would pass off through the scalp and 


hair are thus driven back to the 


roots, where they will cause trouble. 
In such cases the hair should be 


clipped, and the ends thus left open. 

Mark Twain tells of a pupil with 
the words zoological, geological 
} and theological, which he was re- 
# quired to use in the construction of 
sentences. He got mixed on the 
words and in two of his sentences 
he let out a couple of secrets that 


| ought never to have been divulged. 
} Here they are: 


Some of the best fossils are found) _ 


in theological cabinets. | 


There are a good many donkeys | 


in theological gardens. 


An editor’ down in Maine 
} evidently had some trouble with his} 


) subscribers, and has drawn up the 
) following game laws, which he 
) wants adopted: “Book agents may 
| be killed from October Ist to Sep- 
| tember ist; spring poets, from 
March tst to June tst; scandal- 
} mongers, from April Ist to Febru- 
) ary Ist; umbrella-borrowers, from 
: August Ist to November Ist, and 
| February Ist to May Ist; while ey- 
| ery man who accepts a. newspaper 
| two yeats and, upon being present- 
‘ed with his bill, says, ‘I never or- 
_ dered it,’ may be killed on the spot, 
| without reserve or relief.” That 
editor might possibly discover a 

few sympathizers in South Africa. 


cleanliness 


ease, comfort, 


Ancestral Cleanliness. 


Proverbial for its thoroughness. Pearl. 
®) ine users admire the pluck that a woman 
needed to get such cleanliness in such 
laborious ways. No excuse for lack of 


now. Pearline has changed 


the situation. Thorough cleanliness, with 


safety, economy, and time to 


spare—by the use of Pearline. A modern 


woman does her work in a modern way—with Pearline. _ 


BREVITIES. 


Enthusiasm is the fountain of 
perpetual youth. 


In almost every quarrel both par- 
ties are more or less to blame. 


More ministers are feeble in the 
prayer-meeting than in the pulpit. 

Look upon your troubles as the 
shadows of coming mercies.—[C. 
H. Spurgeon. 

How foolish for a sills to talk 
to her children about religion un- 
less she can show them what it is! 


A Christian without the courage 


of his convictions is like a smooth | 


file, a knife without an. edge, a sen- 
tinel who is afraid to fire his gun. 


When a preacher has used up all 
the texts in the Bible he ought to 


| quit preaching, and not try to over- 


do himself by subjecting profane 
literature to homiuletic treatment. 


Bring God down into your heart. 


| Embalm your soul in him now; 


make within you a temple for the 
Holy Spirit; be diligent in good 
works; take others happier and 
better.—[ Amiel. 


Men do not worship that which 
is no longer mysterious. Science 
has destroyed many gods. 
Christ’s birth was not mysterious 
then he is not a creature to be wor- 
shiped.—[Bishop Hendrix. 


The difference between a seeker 
after truth and a seeker after knowl-_ 


edge is, one is filled with a desire 


to do, while the other is only filled 
with a desire to know. 


IVERS POND PIANOS. 


Strictly First-Class. 


Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufac- 
tured. 250 purchased by the New 
England Conservatory of Music, the 
largest College of Music in the world, 
and over 500 Ivers & Pond Pianos used 
in two hundred of the leading colleges 
and institutions of learning in the United 
States. Catalogue and valuable infor- 
mation mailed free. Old = taken 
in exchange... 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you, 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment} 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos, 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense - 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices and 
full description of our easy payment 
plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
110 ee Street, Boston, Mass. 
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STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF hevsemened ss 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 1s the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, aud that said firm wlll pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 


every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 


the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 


FRANK J. CHENEY 


Sworn to before me and subscribed iu = 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1886. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{ Notary Public. 
—— 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 


acts directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 


of the system. Send for testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c 
Hall’s Famiiy Pills are the best. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


October 16th. 


The steamer Dirigo brings a car- 
go of $1,250,000 of gold from the 


Klondike to Seattle. | 


President McKinley addresses 
large crowds at different points in 
Iowa and Wisconsin. 


The Government orders six light- 


draft gunboats from the Illinois| 1! 
has been ordered to proceed to 


Steel Co. for use in the Philippines. 


Small bodies of Boers are report- 


ed to have crossed the Natal front- 
ier at various points. General Jou- 
bert 1s fortifying Laing’s Neck. 
The American. yacht Columbia 
defeats the English challenger 
Shamrock in the first race of the se- 
ries by 10 minutes and 8 seconds. 


October 17th. 


_ The cruiser Newark sails from 
this port for Manila. 

An American regiment drives the 
insurgents out of Porac. 


The I. O. O. F. opens its soth 
annual session in this city. 


The Boers are reported to have 

been repulsed in a battle with the 
British near Mafeking. 
_ The Queen of England addresses 
Parliament assembled in extraordi- 
nary session to consider the South 
African situation. 


In the second race of the series 


between the Columbia and -the 
Shamrock, the top-mast of the latter 
breaks soon after the start, and the 
Columbia is given the. race. 


October 18th, 


President McKinley visits his 


birthplace, at Niles, O. 


Professor A. T. Hadley is inati- 


gurated President of Yale Universi- 
ty. 


A British camp at Ramathlaba- 
ma is captured and sacked by Bo- 
ers. 
Hon. Bourke Cochran addresses 
the Anti-Imperialist Convention at 
Chicago. 

October 19th. 

A force of Macabbees defeats 
two companies of insurgents near 
Arayat. | 

To-day’s race between Columbia 
and Shamrock declared off.on ac- 
count of light winds. nae: 


Fifteen hundred Boers are re- 


ported killed in the fight at Mafek- 


ing. The town of Vryburg surren- 
ders to a force of Boers. : 

Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Sec- 
retary 
England, addresses a stormy ses- 
sion of the House of Commons on 
“The British Policy in South Af- 
fica.” 

October 2oth. 


The British Channel Squadron 


Gibraltar. 
In the third race of the series, the 


Columbia defeats the Shamrock by 


Prepared Roofing. 
Roofing Paints. 


Good Qualities. Fair Prices. Circulars Free. 


PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 
113 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 


INSURANCE 
Fire and Life 
IN THE BEST COMPANIES. 

JAMES B. ROBERTS, 
415 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Restore Gray 
Cures ecalp diseases & hair falling 

8 iseases a 
boc, and $1.00at Dru 


DR. WORST’S new sci 

FREE entific Catarrh Inha- 
ler cures Catarrh, Ha 

Fever, Coldin head, Partial Deaf- 
ness, and all diseases of the air 
passages byinhalation. Mailed 
on three days’ trial free, with 
medicine for one year. If satis- 
factory, send $1, if not, return it. 


DR. E. J. WORST, 
Main St., Ashland, Ohio. 


of State for the Colonies of 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
LIQUID AIR 

AND 

BALL-BEARING 
SEWING 


.WHITF SEWING MACHINE COM- 


pany, whcse offices are at 300 Post street, 
just received the.r first.carload of sewing ma- 
chines equippea with ball bearings... It takes 
just about one-half the strength to run one of 


those latest ‘‘White’’ machines and do one’s sew. | 


ing that is required to run any of the old-style 


machines, | 


These small spheres of hardened steel have set 
most of the world spinning, through their use in 
bicycles. That they do reduce friction to a min- 
imum. has become an accepted truth. The rec- 
ognition of the great service they render in bicy- 


es, which we manufacture, led us to try them | 
on our sewing machines, at such points as will 


promote ease in running, and the result has been 
most pleasing. This latest innovation, taken in 
connection with the various features incorpor- 


ated from time to time in the past, place the 


‘‘Wh te” clearly at the head of the procession. 


There are over a million and a half ‘*White’’ 
sewing machines now in use. They speak for 
themselves, and have stood the test for thirty 
years. They are noiseless, rapid, and, in ele- 
gance ofa peasence unsurpassed. They are simple 
and durable and have more up-to-date features, 
including the finest set of attachments ever man- 


ufactured, than all other sewing machines com- 


bined. 


These ball-bearing sewing machines are now 


on exhibition at our office, and we are prepared 
to make liberal allowances for machines of other | 


makes in exchange. We sell them on easy pay- 
ments when desired, and send an instructress to 
teach the purchaser the use of all the late im- 
provements. 


We also have new machines for rent. We carry 
sewing machine oil, needles, and partsof all ma- 
chines, and have an expert adjuster to do all 
classes of sewing machine repair work 


We sell ‘‘White’’ bicycles on easy payments 


and carry a full line of bicycle parts, repairs and 


sundries. 


We will take yonr old wheel in ex- 
change. 


If we can serve you in any way, drop us a 
postal card, call us up over the telephone, or call 
at our office. Your eecomags will be appreci- 


ated, you will get full value received for your 
money and entire satisfaction. ‘ee : 


We want reliable dealers in unoccupied terri- 
tory for both bicycles and sewing machines. 
Write us for pricesand terms. - | 


WHITE SEWING 


MACHINE COMPANY 


300 Post St., cor. Stockton 
C. A, HAWKINS, General Manager. 


Telephone, Red 1324 | 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


6 minutes and 32 seconds, thereby 


retaining the cup. | 

The British defeat the Boers in a 
great battle at Talana Hill. The 
British loss is placed at 250, and 
that of the Boers at 800. 


FOR THE 


SHIPWREC 
HEALTH 


Who trust to Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It cures ninety- 
eight ba cent. of all who use it. 
Old forms of disease, obstinate 
cough, weak lungs, spitting of 
blood, an tion are 
perfectly and permanently cured by 
this powerful remedy. 
‘My: wife had hemorrhage of the 
lungs,’’ writes W. A. Sanders, Esq., of 
Hern, Mason Co., W. Va. ‘‘She had 
ten hemorrhages, and the people all | 
around here said she would never be 
well again. But she began to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discove 
‘and she soon began to gain strengt 
and flesh. After taking ten bottles she 
was entirely well. If any one doubts 
this, they may enclose self-addressed 
envelope with stamp, and I will answer.” 


Sick persons are invited to consult 
Dr. Pierce by letter /ree of charge. 
All correspondence strictly private. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, | 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


since. 


|\free from 


San Isidro from the insurgents with 
slight loss. The Filipinos send a 
commission to Manila to discuss 
terms of peace. 


October 21st. 


There is a report from Manila 
to-day that there was some fight- 
ing on the island of Cebu on the 
16th. | 


General French defeated force of 
Boers at Eland Laagte, between 


upon them great damage. 


At the London war office anxiety 
exists concerning the Eighteenth 
Hussars, who pursued the Boers, 
after the battle of Talana Hill Fri- 
day, and who have not been heard 


October 22th. 

_ The transport Senator arrives 

from Manila with the Fifty-first 

Iowa regiment on board. _ 

RELEASE OF THE CHURCHES 
FROM TAXATION. 

It is gratifying to note the unan- 
imity with which theChristian pub- 
lic has taken up the Constitutional 
Amendment No. 6. California is 


the only State in the Union that 
‘taxes her churches. A _ strong 


point in favor of this amendment 
is the fact that it exempts only the 
house of worship and the ground 
on which it stands. No parson- 
ages, no church schools, nor any 
productive property whatever, is 
taxation under this 
amendment. It passed both houses 
of the Legislature with the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority, and will 
become a law if a majority of the 
electors voting thereon shall be in 
favor of it November,;1900. The 
following is a copy of the amend- 


ment: | 


“All buildings used exclusively 


|as churches and chapels, and so 
much of the real property on which) 


they are situated as'may be requir- 
ed for the convenient use and occu- 
pation of said buildings (provided 
that no building so used which may 
be rented for religious purposes, 
and rent received by the owner 
therefor, shall be exempt from tax- 


jation), shall be free from taxation.” 


Democracy is never safe unless 


it be the expression of theocracy. 


Dundee and Ladysmith, inflicting 


General Young’s troops capture 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 

etite, strengthens the 


creases the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N, William St. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y. M. C.A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal.. 


Office Hours: 1]-12 and 1-4. Tel. Black 2066 


LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


_ Owned and Officered by 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only Laundry in California where goods are. 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room for more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST., S. F. — Phone, South 231. 
Send postal and we will call. | 


Rev. J. G, Thomas, Lima, O, 


LYMYER 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS. 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH OURFREECATALOGUR 
SS. . WELLS WHY. 


Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay ‘St., S.F. 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 
CHIMES 


BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terma, etc.. free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md._ 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Be 
Vatalogue. The C. S. BELL co. Hi 
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THE OCCIDENT 


ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON, 
i Gen’l Mgr., N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


Exchange 


we 
/ 
‘ 
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A.0.1720. 


Fis surance 


OF LONDON 


San Francisco 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, 824,000,000 | Losses Paid,, $1£0,0C0,008 


EXOTEHHI RAMONA. 


1830 Ellis street - - # £=San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M.C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all parts of the City pass the 
‘door. 5S cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
‘monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


COMFORTS AT. 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


A Quiet Home For Families 


THE WAR IS OVER 


- and yeu can now visit the beautiful naval sta- | 
“|. tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello 


Geaving Mission St. pier, returning same day. 
For time table see daily papers. 


Let us be only patient, patient ; 
and let God our Father teach his 
own lesson in his own way. Let us 
try to learn it well and learn it 
quickly; but do not let us fancy 
that he will ring the school-beil, 
and send us to play before our les- 
son is learned well.— [Charles 
Kingsley. 


= 


Many a man prays loud enough 
in a cyclone to be heard in the up- 
er garret of heaven, who can't 


Office, 501 ray above a whisper when the sun 


is shining. 


Half the cruelty in the world 


|comes from thinking evil of others ; 
the other half from not thinking of 


others at all. 


|LIEE AND TIMES OF 


JESUS THE MESSIAH 
COMPLETE 1536 PAGES 


One Dollar}Net. 


Postage 25c. 
[Formerly $6.00] 


The Greatest 
Life of [Christ 


ee Our prices on all ore should be 
obtained before sending orders East. 


637 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


fare - - - 50c Each Way 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE, 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Don't fail to see it Sawing Machine. 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for | 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


BERTELING 


One Dai ét.eyes to last a lifetime, and still 
you abuse and negi.ct them! But nature’s a 


stern creditor; she’ll collect her debt some day, 


| with interest. The only way to stave her off 


to have your eyes tested and glasses made, if 
necessary. 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 16 Kearny St. 


Not often we can sell 
| Dollar a good shoe for a dol- 
| lar or less. Just now 

| we Offer ladies’ fine 

S oes, kid shoes, Sunday- 
wear, sizes 2 to 7, but- 


ton or lace, D, E, EE widths, at $1. 00 
pair; mailing about 20 cents. 


Child’s 6 to8, same quality, button........ 
Child’s 8% to 11, same quelity, button........80c 
Misses’ 11% to 2, same quality, button......95c 
- Send for complete lists of wearing ap- 
parel, house furnishings, and provisions 
Will save money on every article at 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
25-27 [larket Street, - San Francisco 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT Office, = Donohoe 
Building, San Francisco, 


| 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
‘‘Blaud”’ stamped on.each pill. 


£.FOUGERA&CO.,N.Y. All Druggiste 
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